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ae Scripture is held up to our mental vision as a kind 
of mirror that in it we may see our interior countenance. 
There indeed we learn both our deformity and our beauty. 


For behold Job is described as ennobled by temptation, David 
as overcome by it; that the virtue of the great might keep up 
our hope and the fall of the great arm us with the caution 
of humility, so that while we are uplifted to joy by the former, 
by the latter we are kept down and made to fear. 


Pope St. Gregory in Matins for the Ist Sunday in September. 
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Unstretched reputation 


Nieuwlands Discovery - 


By L. A. CASSIDY 


Condensed from the Vincentian* 


I listened toa 
well-known chem- 
ist lecture on the important part played 
by synthetic rubber in winning the 
war, of progress in research and pro- 
duction, the millions of tons produced 
for the war effort and the important 
role that synthetic rubber would play 
in the post-war world. 

But something was missing. I turned 
to an acquaintance and asked, “Didn’t 
it strike you as peculiar that the speak- 
er failed even to mention the name of 
Father Nieuwland?” 

My acquaintance, a businessman of 
better than average education, looked 
at me blankly and said, “And who was 
Father Nieuwland?” 

Later I asked several friends if they 





~ knew who Father Julius Nieuwland 


was and received the same stock an- 
swer, “Never heard of him.” 


Without rubber it is doubtful if the 
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Allies cou'd have won the war. It was 
essentially a mechanical war. Weapons, 
supplies, and men moved on rubber. 
In an interview, published in Janu- 
ary, 1927, Thomas A. Edison said in 
part, “One of our weaknesses is our 
lack of certain essential raw materials 
in case of war. The most important of 
these is rubber. We must have rubber. 
We cannot get along without automo- 
tive machinery and that will rack itself 
to pieces unless it is protected with a 
cushion of rubber. If we went to war, 
one of the first and most logical steps 
of the enemy would be to cut off our 
rubber supply. We could not possibly 
protect the long lanes of supply reach- 
ing half way around the world.” 
Edison’s words went largely un- 
heeded by Americans, but the Japanese 
remembered. When they struck Pearl 
Harbor on that fateful Sunday of De- 
cember 7, 1941, and moved on into 


Singapore and the Malay peninsula, 


*1405 S. 9th St., St. Louis, 4, Mo. July, 1947. 
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they severed our rubber supply. Our 
stockpile at home could last aly a 
matter of months. 

The original research and scientific 
discoveries of one man stood between 
the U.S. and disaster. That man was 
Father Julius Arthur Nieuwland, No- 
tre Dame chemistry professor. 

Since the discovery of the properties 
of the milky fluid of the Hevea tree, 
found deep in the forests of the Ama- 
zon, chemists throughout the world 
had vainly tried to take apart and du- 
plicate this magic fluid, but had all 
failed in the final test. 

Father Nieuwland discovered the 
real synthetic rubber in 1906 while ex- 
perimenting with acetylene, but was 
unaware of his discovery until 1923. 

Two years later while delivering a 
lecture before an assembly of organic 
chemists at Rochester, N. Y., he very 
casually mentioned his discovery. This 
news received instant attention from 
one of his listeners, Dr. Elmer K. Bol- 
ton of the Du Pont laboratories, and 
resulted in Du Pont’s taking over the 
commercial development of Father 
Nieuwland’s discovery. 

At a dinner in Akron, Ohio, i in 1931, 
“Duprene,” the first commercial syn- 
thetic rubber, was offered to the world. 
The announcement created little inter- 
est and the press treated it as modestly 
as Father Nieuwland had his original 
announcement before the chemists’ 
meeting. It was an inside-page story 
in both the Akron and Cleveland pa- 
pers. 

Because of his vow of poverty, taken 
when he was professed in the Congre- 


a 


gatjon of the Holy Cross, he received 


for his personal use from the discovery 


one synthetic rubber base for a foun- 
tain pen set, which he promptly lost; 
one medal, which he never wore; and 
one pair of synthetic rubber heels, 
which wore out one ‘pair of shoes and 
were transferred to another. The roy- 
alties from his discoveries were as- 
signed to the University of Notre 
Dame. 

Father Nieuwland was also the dis- 
coverer of a deadly gas. In 1904 he 
wrote a thesis on “Some Reactions of 
Acetylene,” in which he called atten- 
tion to a poisonous product he had 
encountered in his experiments. This 
thesis happened to fall into the hands 
of W. Lee Lewis, who in 1918, at the 
close of the 1st World War, perfected 
it into the poison gas for use in war- 
fare known as Lewisite. 

Father Nieuwland never sought 
public acclaim and when he died in 
June, 1935, he was little known except 
among chemists. The major press serv- 
ices each filed a paragraphon his death. 
One identified him merely as “head of 
the chemistry department of Notre 
Dame university,’ and another as 
“world-famed scientist and inventor 
who developed a process for making 
synthetic rubber.” 

The exact formula of the fluid of 
the rubber tree remains locked in na- 
ture’s treasure chest. Father Nieuw- 
land discovered the first successful 
substitute, Without his timely discov- 
ery, the people of the world today 
might be living under the iron rule of 
a ruthless dictator, 

























Prcnsns no other law of the Church 
is as important for the ordinary 
Catholic as the precept of hearing 
Mass. Every question pertaining to its 
correct observance is of universal in- 
terest; and some of the questions are 
extremely provocative, not to say irri- 
tating, because of the difficulty in solv- 
ing them satisfactorily. 

It helps much to the proper under- 
standing and application of a law to 
know whether it is divine or human; 
for different rules of interpretation ap- 
ply to each, 

In general, the Church’s power con- 
cerning laws is twofold. She can offi- 
cially interpret the divine law, as she 
has done with regard to such things as 
artificial birth control, divorce, mutila- 
tion of the “unfit,” and so forth. In 
such cases the binding force of the law 
is not from the Church but directly 
from God. But the Church can also 
make laws in the proper and full sense 
of the term. They are human laws, not 
divine, and are to be interpreted ac- 
cording to the rules that pertain to 
human laws. 

Since men are social beings and 
since they depend on God not merely 
as individuals but as a group, the law 






















Answer to Why? 


You Have To Go To 
e MASS ON SUNDAY e 


By GERALD KELLY, SJ. 
Condensed from the Review for Religious* 
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of nature itself demands that they ren- 
der to God some kind of social worship, 
But this law of nature is very vague. 
It does not prescribe certain days for 
such worship; it does not clearly indi- 
cate how often the worship should be 
offered; and it does not tell categori- 
cally what religious acts should charac- 
terize social worship, although it cer- 
tainly seems appropriate that sacrifice 
should be one of the community trib- 
utes to God. There is a need of more 
accurate determination of these points, 
and obviously it should be made by the 
existing religious authority. 

In the 3rd Commandment God went 
beyond the natural law, whereas in the 
other nine Commandments He simply 
confirmed and stated clearly certain 
duties that already existed by reason of 
the natural law. The 3rd Command- 
ment, therefore, in its prescriptions 
concerning the frequency of worship 
(once a week) and the exact day for 
worship (the Sabbath) is entirely di- 
vine positive law, given by God to the 
chosen people and obliging them until 
the time He withdrew or changed it. 

Did God withdraw these positive 
precepts with promulgation of the 
New Testament? With regard to the 


*St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kan. July, 1947. 
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special feasts prescribed for the Jews 
there is no difficulty: the duty of ob- 
serving them certainly ceased; in fact, 
it would be a form of superstition to 
observe them today. 

With regard to the present-day 
weekly observance there is some ob- 
scurity even in theological literature. 
But the explanation sponsored by the 
majority of eminent theologians is that 
with the promulgation of the New 
Testament God simply withdrew the 
positive precepts contained in the 3rd 
Commandment and left it to the 
Church to make appropriate legisla- 
tion. According to this view, the pre- 
cept of hearing Mass, as we now have 
it, is a merely ecclesiastical law as re- 
gards frequency, the exact days, the 
method of worship. 

In the early centuries of Christian- 
ity there was no general legislation 
concerning the observance of feast 
days. Rather, the faithful themselves 
spontaneously assumed certain prac- 
tices, and those practices gradually ac- 
quired force of law and were confirm- 
ed and crystallized by written legisla- 
tion. Sunday was chosen as the Lord’s 
day, principally because it was the day 
of the Resurrection and of the coming 
of the Holy Ghost. Gradually other 
special festivals came to be observed to 
commemorate special blessings, recall 
victories of the saints, etc. In fact, the 
tendency to add feast days of obliga- 
tion was so common that much of the 
Church’s legislation in recent times has 
been to restrict the obligation rather 
than to add to it. A catalogue of feasts 
of obligation in the universal Church 





September 


in the time of Pope Urban VIII, in 
1642, lists 35 such feasts, besides Sun- 
days. Today we have only ten spe- 
cial feasts of precept for the univer- 
sal Church: Immaculate Conception, 
Christmas, Circumcision, Epiphany, 
St. Joseph, Ascension Thursday, Cor- 


' pus Christi, Sts. Peter and Paul, As- 


sumption, and All Saints. For some 
countries the Holy See has reduced the 
number: for example, in the US., 
Catholics are obliged to observe only 
the six italicized feasts. 

I think that-the ordinary way of ex- 
plaining the matter in catechisms and 
even in moral treatises tends to be mis- 
leading. The duty of hearing Mass is 
almost invariably explained in connec- 
tion with the 3rd Commandment of 
the Decalogue; and this leads to the 
inference that, like the other precepts 
of the Decalogue, it is a divine law. 
Two serious errors are occasioned by 
this inference. Persons of lax conscien- 
ces and weak faith, seeing that the 
Church can change this precept of 
feast-day observance, easily conclude 
that the other Commandments can be 
changed too and that it will not be long 
before the Church mitigates her rigid 
stand on such things as therapeutic 
abortion and artificial birth control. 
They confuse the human with the di- 
vine by reducing the divine to a human 
level. On the other hand, genuinely 
conscientious people raise the human 
to the divine. Finding the law of feast- 
day observance explained under the 
3rd Commandment, they infer that it 
is a divine law and thus form exagger- 
ated ideas of its binding force. 
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A young man once came to me with 
a difficulty. “Father, a group of us were 
discussing these laws like going to 
Mass on Sundays and fasting and ab- 
staining, and we came to a dead stop 
over the idea that breaking these laws 
is a mortal sin. You go to hell for a 
mortal sin, you know. We couldn’t 
figure out why the Church should be 
so strict about these things; so we de- 
cided to ask So-and-So. He just brush- 
ed us aside. He said all we had to do 
was to keep the laws; we needn’t worry 
about the whys and wherefores. It isn’t 
wrong to want to know such things, is 
it? We're not rebelling against the 
Church; we’d just like to know why 
she does this.” 

The answer to the young man’s 
question is obvious. It is highly desir- 
able that adult Catholics should know 
the why of their obligations. 

Ecclesiastical laws are not made ar- 
bitrarily; Catholics are not commanded 
to do certain things under pain of mor- 
tal sin merely because some Pope wants 
to satisfy a personal whim. The laws 
are formed according to certain emi- 
nently reasonable principles. For in- 
stance, a serious obligation is not-usu- 
ally imposed on the faithful in general 
unless 1. there is question of attaining 
some very important purpose; 2. the 
thing commanded is either necessary 
or highly useful for attaining the pur- 
pose; 3, the thing commanded would 
not very likely be done by the majority 
of people (the ordinary people, not the 
saints) unless they were obliged under 
pain of mortal sin. 

It is not difficult to see how these 


conditions are verified with regard to 
the precept of hearing Mass. 1. The 
principal purpose of the law is to see 
that the members of the true Church of 
God render fitting social worship to 
God. That this is a purpose of the high- 
est importance seems evident. More- 
over, a secondary but very significant 
purpose of the law is the spiritual good 
of the worshipers themselves, 2, That 
the sanctification of one day a. week 
and of certain feast days is eminently 
useful, if not necessary, for attaining 
the purposes is clear from the fact that 
God Himself made similar prescrip- 
tions in the Old Testament. As for the 
secondary purpose, in particular, ex- 
perience confirms the fact that those 
who do not set asidé some time for 
worship of God readily fall into temp- 
tation and sin. And with regard to the 
method prescribed by the Church, 
namely, Mass—surely no one who re- 
alizes the meaning of Mass will ques- 
tion the fact that it is the best possible 
expression of social worship. 3. Finally, 
it is not hard to imagine how empty 
our churches would become if this 
were not a serious obligation. The 
Church makes her laws for ordinary 
people, not the saints; and it is simply 
a fact that most ordinary people are 
not sufficiently moved by the thought 
of “venial sin” or “counsel” to make 
the sacrifices necessary for assisting at 
Mass on the days assigned. 

To be obliged by this law one must 
be baptized, have completed his 7th 
year, and have attained the use of rea- 
son. The Church claims no power to 
legislate for the unbaptized except in- 
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directly; for example, in the case of a 
marriage between.a baptized and an 
unbaptized person. The completion of 
the 7th year is normally required for 
subjection to an ecclesiastical law un- 
less the law makes some other express 
provision, For example, the law of fast- 
ing does not bind one until he has com- 
pleted the 21st year; on the other hand, 
yearly confession and Communion can 
be obligatory before the age of 7. In 
the present law no special provision is 
made, hence children under 7, even 
though quite precocious, are not 
obliged to hear Mass on Sundays and 
holydays. It is praiseworthy to accus- 
tom them to attend Mass at an earlier 
age, but not obligatory. Finally, even 
those who are baptized and are 7 years 
old are not.obliged to hear Mass if they 
have not yet attained use of reason. 
The normal presumption is that those 
who have completed their 7th year 
have sufficient use of reason, but this 
‘presumption admits of exceptions. 
However, the mere fact that a child is 
“backward” is not necessarily a sign 
that he does not have the use of reason. 
The ultimate test is his appreciation of 
moral right and wrong. 

A question of some delicacy in this 
matter concerns baptized non-Catho- 
lics. Strictly speaking, since they are 
baptized, they are subject to the laws 
of the Church unless the Church itself 
exempts them. But since the non- 
Catholics do not know of the obliga- 
tion, they cannot sin by failing to ful- 
fill it. 

Catholics may satisfy the obligation 
of hearing Mass anywhere but in a 
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private oratory, which is usually a 
chapel in‘a private house where Mass 
may be celebrated for-the benefit of an 
individual or his family. Permission to 
have such oratories with the privilege 
of having Mass said there habitually 
can be granted only by the Holy See; 
and in granting this permission the 
Holy See specifies who may satisfy the 
precept of hearing Mass there and the 
days on which it is allowed. 

The faithful may satisfy their feast- 
day obligation by hearing Mass in 
cemetery chapels or in the open air. 

It not infrequently happens that 
priests get permission to say Mass in a 
cabin aboard ship, or in the parlor of 
a private home, or in some other build- 
ing or room not a private chapel. The 
faithful can fulfill feast-day obligations 
by hearing Mass in such places.- Al- 
though some authorities say “yes,” and 
some “no,” in practice liberty prevails. 

Catholics of the Latin rite may at- 
tend Mass celebrated according to the 
Eastern rite, provided the Eastern 
Church is truly Catholic, that silo in 
union with Rome. 

The Church does not impose a strict 
duty to hear Mass in one’s own parish 
church, One should not argue from 
this, however, that the Church is in- 
different in the matter. Certainly the 
whole spirit of ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion and legislation favors an intense 
parochial life; and part of this life is the 
regular attendance at Mass in one’s 
own parish church. It is not in accord- 
ance with this spirit for the faithful to 
attend Sunday Mass habitually in a 
college or hospital chapel. 











Exhausting the inexhaustible 
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THE first day of September, 
33 years ago, a slim-winged 
bird of delicate blue and fawn 
plumage which had been on exhibition 
in the Cincinnati Zoological Gardens 
toppled from its perch and fell dead 
on the floor of its cage. The incident 
attracted wider attention than the pass- 
ing of zoo captives customarily re- 
ceives. The bird was a passenger pi- 
geon. Precisely, it was the passenger 
pigeon. It was the sole surviving mem- 
ber of that race of “wild blue doves” 
which once had inhabited our country 
in such multitudes that the migrating 
flocks darkened the noonday sky, and 
the vibrance of rushing wings had the 
sound, said Audubon, of “a gale pass- 
ing through the rigging of a close- 
reefed vessel.” What happened on-that 
fall day in 1914 was a good deal more 
than the dying of a bird in a zoo, What 
happened, in the eloquent words of the 
zoologist Hegner, was that another of 
our “inexhaustible” resources had 
come to an end, 

The vanishing of the passenger pi- 
geon is often alluded to, and its extinc- 
tion deplored, but the manner of that 
vanishing is not often told. Occasion- 
ally it is hinted that there was some 
mystery about it, that an unprece- 
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esterday 
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‘ Condensed chapter 
of a beok* 


‘dented storm on Lake Michigan wiped 


out the birds, or that a baffling plague 
came upon them so that they were ex- 
terminated overnight. The actual story 
of the passenger pigeons, the part they 
once played in the American wild 
scene and the reason why now they are 
gone forever, is a tale worth telling. 
There is no mystery about it. There is 


‘ only the considerable melancholy that 


attaches to any record of stupid human 
avarice and gluttony and blood lust. 
It is worth thinking about, now in 
September. 

When Champlain was on the coast 
of Maine in 1605, he observed delight- 
edly the presence of a species of soft 
feathered blue-gray dove. There were, 
he recorded, an “infinite” number of 
the birds. They passed over the heads 
of his party with that curious soft 
whistling of wings that is characteristic 
of pigeon flight, and settled, with low 
murmurous voices, in the nearby ever- 
green trees. No less delightful to 
Champlain than the number of those 
delicately plumaged wild pigeons was 
their singular trustfulness. For all that 
they were remarkably fleet of wing 
when they chose to fly, they appeared 
to be as unsuspicious of man as were 


the clumsy flightless dodos which had 


*Lives Around Us. 1942. Creative Age Press, 11 E, 44th St., New York City. 221 pp. $2. 
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been discovered a few years before on 
the island of Mauritius, and which 
were currently affording amusement 
to Portugese sailors who walked up to 
the waddling birds and clubbed them 
- to death with barrel staves. Champlain 
sent his men among the roosting pi- 
geons, and, as he puts it, “took a great 
quantity.” 

That is one of the earliest records of 
the white man’s experience with pas- 
senger pigeons, and it well sets the tone 
for subsequent events. The Jesuits, ex- 
ploring Nova Scotia a decade later, also 
found the pigeons to be “infinite” and 
also, in the same grim phrase, “took 
great quantities.” In the Plymouth 


colony, by 1643, the colonists had be- 


come so fascinated by the possibility of 
limitless slaughter among the pigeons 
that Winthrop has a phrase about “it 
being incredible what multitudes of 
the doves were killed daily.” In Caro- 
lina, by 1702, the ingenious settlers had 
devised such efficient methods of grain 
baiting for the legions of birds that 
one particularly expert hunter was able 
on a notable day to record securing 71 
pigeons with two shots of a flintlock. 
From Nova Scotia to Florida, in every 
part of the Atlantic region where the 
colonizers came, there were discovered 
the same gratifyingly “limitless” num- 
bers of pigeons, and there took place 
the same kind of enthusiastic and 
enormous killings among them. 

The passenger pigeons were mi- 
grants. They fed on acorns and hem- 
lock seeds and a variety of nuts and 
berries, as well as on beetles and cater- 
pillars, and in seasonal pursuit of their 


September é 


food they banded together’in flocks so | 
huge that the watching settlers could _ 
hardly credit their senses. There were | 
pigeon flocks five miles wide and more _ 


than 200 miles in length, great whist- |, 


ling-winged throngs that required — 
three days to pass a given observation § 
point, hordes of pigeons that were — 
reckoned by careful calculators to con- 
tain more than two billion birds. . ss 
When the great flocks were passing, — 
the air was heavy with the pungent — 
scent of them and the light of the sun | 
was obscured as by an eclipse; and at 
night, when the birds came down to 
roost in the forest, the branches of mas- 
sive oaks and pines were broken down @ 
by the weight of their numbers, “From @ 
right to left, as far as the eye could. 
reach,” wrote Alexander Wilson, “the — 
vast procession extended”; and other 
observers recorded how in the pigeons’ 
winter roosting places the constant 
crash of breaking limbs was like the 
sound of gunfire in the night, and how @, 
once, between Hardensburgh, Ohio, 
and Louisville, Ky., the sporting citi- 
zens lined the banks of the Ohio and 
fired broadsides incessantly into a flock © 
of pigeons for eight successive days. 
The pigeons’ nesting was communal 
like their feeding and traveling. By 
tens of thousands they massed together 
in the woods to build their frail nests 
of twigs, often a hundred nests to a | 
single tree. Each female customarily _ 
laid only one egg or occasionally two, — 
and the male and female pigeons, after — 
the devoted fashion of most doves, 
took turns in the eggs’ incubation and — 
later in the rearing of the squabs. The | 
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Boung were fed the “pigeon’s milk” 
‘Brom the parents’ crops, later insects 
bod caterpillars and finally small nuts 
_bnd grain; and for miles around a nest- 
- Ing place there could be'heard the soft 
fooing of the countless parents and 
‘fedglings. Ever unsuspicious of man, 


¢ pigeons at nesting time became al- ° 


fost wholly heedless of his presence. 
A man could walk among the nest- 
den trees and cause no disturbance 
yond a little momentary rustling of 
oft-feathered wings, a little puzzled 
rutiny by scarlet-irised eyes that 
watched him with mild wonderment. 
The early colonists, finding avail- 
able a bird so numerous, so communal 
and so trusting, accomplished as much 
“Bdepredation as they could with their 
Mimited instruments, but in the 19th 
century pigeon killing became efficient- 
®y organized on a large scale. It was 
apparent that in’ pigeon meat there 
ould be profit, and the commerce- 
minded developers of the country un- 
Beertook to realize it, The old methods 
of the hunter were replaced by the new 
methods of the professional fowler, so 
@expertly that a fair day’s haul in pigeon 
netting came to be reckoned as 250 
dozen birds. 
By the time of the Civil War there 
ere upward of a thousand fowlers 
giving all their time to the capturing 
and killing of passenger pigeons. The 
fowlers’ numbers were augmented by 
the helpers who went into pigeon 
P roosts at night, firing half-a-hundred 
@charges of bird shot simultaneously, so 
‘Prhat the dead pigeons fell to earth like 
rain around them, and by the squab 


gatherers who went into the birds’ 
communal. nesting places and carried 
off the plump young birds which were 
as yet unable to fly. It was extremely 
profitable, while it lasted. The markets 
of New York City alone took a hun- 
dred barrels every day, and the mar- 
kets of every other great city were 
similarly good customers, 

It seems to have occurred to no one 
that the supply of even the “limitless” 
wild pigeons would not withstand such 
intensive pillage indefinitely. It seems 
to have occurred, at any rate, only to 
the Indians. The Indians had lived on 
pigeons for centuries, pitching their 
camps near the sites of the great roosts 
in order that there might always be 
game available; but there was a law 
in the tribes that young pigeons must 
never be molested before they could 
fly, and likewise a law that no more 
pigeons must be killed at a time than 
could properly be smoked for - food. 
The Indians brought these matters to 
the white man’s notice, and remon- 
strated with him. A chief of the Pota- 
watomi uttered a long grave plea that 
had in it a good deal of simple elo- 
quence and sound conservation sense. 

But to the Indians’ representations 
and threats in the matter of pigeon 
killing, as to Indian threats and repre- 
sentations in most other matters, the 
country’s white exploiters gave no 
heed. Towards the end of the century 
the pigeons were so scarce in the East 
that few were to be found for the New 
York market except in the wooded 
Catskills, but even then—in that same 
era when western railroads were ad- 
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vertising that passengers might amuse 
themselves, without charge, by shoot- 
ing at bison from moving trains—the 
dwindling flocks were being unabated- 
ly trapped and shot. 

The end came quickly. By the 1880’s 
the once great flocks of the Middle 
West had become only occasional strag- 
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game, had had to turn to other wa 
of livelihood. Fourteen years later, 
when a solitary pigeon fell dead in the} 
zoo where it had been on exhibition 
as a unique curiosity, the race of “wild 
blue doves” that once darkened the 
American sky in their myriads van- 
ished forever from the earth. ot 












glers; by the 90’s a great migration That is the story of the going of the co 

flock was ‘nowhere to be found in the passenger pigeons. That is the story§ sv 

country; by the turn of the century the of why the word pigeon—that ea 

last of the professional fowlers, who meant hordes of shimmering wings o1 
only a few years before had found their and a rushing murmurous music in 

trade so rewarding that they communi- American wild places — means n so 

cated locations of flocks to one another only a dingy, fancier-bred bird that Si 

by telegraph and traveled all over the creeps on soot-stained feet around theg to 

country by train in pursuit of their grimy cornices of office buildings. ni 
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Action Solves Problems ci 

fa sanctuary was small; the bride’s train was long. When the altar boy ca : 

to move the book, he was torn between the rubrics, his lessons in good manners % 

(don’t pass in front of a lady), and the hazard of a long barricade of sati q 

He hesitated for a second, Then, calculating the distance carefully, he lea h 


over the train and brought the book to the Gospel side. 
From Along the Way (NCWC) by Daniel J. Lord, S.J. (19 July °47). 
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Strategy Solves Problems , st 


Jeans are spirits out there in the grotto,” the Belgian-born priest told the 
Japanese general. The general, impressed by the priest’s story, put up a sign 


in front of the grotto, ordered anyone who passed the place to be shot, and tl 


stationed two soldiers as guards near the shrine. 


Thus it was, Father Joseph Beurns, 





director of the Belgian Fathers, toldag c 


group in Manila that he had two Japanese soldiers all during the war protect § hb 


ing the cache of altar wines, his “spirits,” buried in the catacombs beneath 
the grotto to the blessed Virgin at the Belgian Fathers’ headquarters. ~ 







NCWC (16 June °47). 

















Design for a happy, violent deach 


Forty-one 


LV ov GerMAny, is today a 
chaotic jumble of debris and 
cold ashes. Bombed and rebombed, the 
survivors of the city now slowly un- 
earth scenes of heroism—like the one 
on Feb. 27, 1945. 

At 4:30 in the afternoon the siren 
sounded again as so often before. The 
Sisters of Perpetual Adoration rushed 
to the chapel of their convent, on Gym- 
nasium St. Sister Cecilia, mother supe- 
rior, opened the tabernacle, took the 
ciborium and pyx, and together with 
the 43 Sisters sought refuge in the 
basement. There she stood, holding the 
ciborium in one hand and the pyx in 
the other, the Sisters kneeling around 
her, singing and praying aloud. A few 
tried to find an exit to the cloister gar- 
den, but all save three were forced 
back. 

Bombs had set the house afire and 
smoke rolled into the basement. The 
Sisters retreated to the cellar. There 
the mother superior put the sacred ves- 
sels on a linen-covered table. The Sis- 
ters, all kneeling, held their last com- 
mon hour of adoration. At 9 o'clock 
that evening the house collapsed. 

When morning came, the convent’s 
chaplain and one of three Sisters who 
had escaped forced their way through 
the still glowing hot ashes to the cellar. 


*Little Flower Monastery, Newton, N.J. July-August, 1947. 
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Cofidensed from Pax* 


They were horror-stricken when they 
found all the 41 Sisters there dead, 
all in a kneeling position around the 
table, with their arms extended as if in 
prayer of thanksgiving. 

The ciborium and the pyx were still 
on the table, intact, and one lone candle 
was yet flickering in the dark cellar. 
But both the sacred vessels were empty. 
The priest who celebrated Mass at the 
convent the previous day, declared 
there had been 250 consecrated Hosts 
left in the ciborium, besides the large 
host in the pyx for Benediction, What 
else could have happened but that 
mother superior gave her spiritual 
daughters their last Communion as 
Viaticum, while the tiny flame of the 
lonely candle, become their burial can- 
dle, softly whispered, “May perpetual 
light shine upon you.” _~ 

The bishop was one of the first to 
hasten to this scene of terror. People 
of the surrounding neighborhood, for- 
getting their own losses, streafned to 
the little convent that had become a 
smoldering tomb. Men with tears in 
their eyes dug a large deep grave in 
the frozen ground of the Sisters’ clois- 
ter garden, assisted by the Capuchin 
Fathers and other priests. The repeated 
alarms and the shortage of tools retard- 
ed their work of mercy. 
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The Sisters were buried without  erfully performing the last rites. 
coffins. Mother superior was laid in the In the chapel of the convent of Mary- 
center of the grave, surrounded by the Help, where perpetual adoration is 
40 who had died with her. Bishop, now continued, the undamaged cibo- 
priests and whoever dared to leave his rium from which the dying Sisters re- 
shelter stood there, tearfully and pray- ceived their Viaticum is again in use. 


ae 


The Way of an Altar Boy 


‘zine a bit late, the priest hurried out to the altar without consulting the 
Ordo and was doubtful about which Mass to read. He had to send one of the 
servers for the Ordo. He motioned for one of the two altar boys to come up. 


The one on the Epistle side rose, genuflected at the middle, and went to | 
stand at the bottom of the steps as if waiting for the priest to finish with: the 
book so that he could move jit. The priest indicated that the boy should 
come up to his side. Instead, the boy bowed pontifically and returned to his 


place. 

The priest then turned and told the boy to come “up to the altar. With 
proper observance of all the rubrics, the server finally arrived at the priest’s 
side. “Go into the sacristy,” the priest told the lad, “and on the table where 
I vested you will see a small black book with gold letters on the front and a 
red ribbon hanging out of it. Now go and get that little black book for me.” 


“Yes, Father,” the boy replied, and bowed, went to the center of the altar, | 
genuflected, and went to the sacristy. Two long minutes passed and still the 
boy did not appear. Father called the second lad, gave the same explanation: 
“Yes, Father,” said this one, and he, too, disappeated into the sacristy. Another 
two minutes dragged by and now the priest had no server, 

Deciding to say the Mass he guessed was right and hoping that someone 
from the congregation would come up to serve the Mass, Father was about to 
start the prayers when the two servers showed up. 

Solemnly they came before the center of the altar, genuflected, and took 
their places. The one on the Epistle side then turned towards the priest and 
said, “What was it you said to get, Father?” E. R. Naughton. 
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Niio tekwanonweraton!l 


Music for Mohawks 


By C. J. McNASPY, S.J. 
Condensed from Caecilia* 


(; AUGHNAWAGA is not a new cough 
It’s one of 65 variant spellings for the 
tiny mission town of Saint-Francois- 
Xavier, or Sault-Saint-Louis, just across 
from Lachine, on the island of Mon- 
treal, It’s a very ancient little town, 
according to New-World standards, 
going back officially to 1719. Four 
migrations, starting in 1670, brought 
the early Christian Iroquois to this 
spot, which means “At-the-Rapids,” 
the Rapids being Sault-Saint-Louis. 
There are only some 3,000 Indians 
here; all but a few are Catholics, They 
are a proud race, proud of their Chris- 
tian inheritance, of their Venerable 
Kateri Tekakwitha (whose relics are 
all here at Caughnawaga), and very 
proud of their choir. 

For a choir to stand out in French 
Canada it must be excellent indeed. 
And yet it is admitted that the Caugh- 
nawaga choir, made up entirely of 
Iroquois Catholics, is one of the half- 
dozen best in Canada. 

But the surprising thing is not the 
mere excellence of the performances; 
not even the personal, warm interpre- 
tation given by the Indians in response 
to their competent director, Father 


medicine, nor a theosophic cult. 


Réal Lalonde, SJ., who is also their 
pastor. What would shock the unadvis- 
ed would be that none of it was in 
Latin. No, they’re not schismatics, 
those Iroquois. They’re not Uniate 
Catholics either. Everything is in the 
Roman rite, and the priests chant in 
good, solid Latin. But the choir sings 
in its own language—an age-old priv- - 
ilege, as old as the mission itself, and a 
privilege almost unique in the Church, 
Only the response Et cum spiritu tuo 
and a few others are in Latin; the 
Asperges, entire Ordinary, and entire 
Proper are all sung in the Mohawk dia- 
lect. It was touching to hear the mel- 
lifluousTekwanoronkwanions by Mo- 
zart on Holy Thursday. I beg your 
pardon; I should have said Ave Verum. 
But the Indians call it Fekwanoronk- 
wanions, and they pronounce it so 
beautifully that you never want to 
hear it in Latin again. And there is the 
solemn (pseudo-Palestrina) Kwasen- 


. naiens—or Adoramus Te, if you pre- 


fer. And, on Easter Sunday—after the 
Mass, of course—César Franck’s Areri- 
ia, which Franck himself thought of as 
Alleluja. (There is no / in the dialect, 
r being substituted; likewise no 4, 


i being substituted; make the proper 


*3401 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. June, 1947. 
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satisfied the demands of both ortho- 
doxy and melaqdy. In the preface to 
his own hand-made chant book Father | 


substitutions thus, and you have areriia 
for alleluja; simple, isn’t it?) 

Perhaps you have heard much about 
the guttural sounas of the Indian 
tongues. Maybe that’s the case‘ with 
other tribes, but the liturgical singing 
here impresses everyone otherwise, and 
has for a long time. Father N. M. Fré- 
miot, S.J., missioner, wrote just about 
a hundred years ago, “By no means is 
our ear offended; and this language, 
which you thought barbaric, is want- 
ing néither in sweetness nor in har- 
mony.” He goes on enthusiastically to 
praise “a language so facile, gentle, 
honeyed, naturally eloquent, even en- 
ticing, with which nature has so richly 
endowed the Indian.” His experience 
and mine are corroborated by all who 
hear the Mass in Iroquois. But, as you 
may imagine, it was not an easy job 
translating the liturgical texts into a re- 
calcitrant alieu tongue, Iroquois is very 
musical, but not very abstract. The 
early missioners sweat blood trying to 
express accurately even the Sign of the 
Cross. When it came to the Credo and 
the whole catechism, it was even hard- 
er. Grammars had to be written, dic- 
tionaries compiled; several of them are 
in manuscript at Caughnawaga. Then 
the harder problem: how to shape 
those texts into the Gregorian chant 
melodies? 

First came simple hymns; then 
psalmody; then the more frequently 
repeated ordinaries. The Asperges, for 
instance, has gone through several 
versions, The Credo had to be revised 
and corrected several times, until final- 
ly an arrangement was reached that 


Burtin, a zealous, capable Oblate mis- 
sioner who served Caughnawaga dur- 
ing the years between the Jesuits’ ex- 
pulsion and their recall, very simply 
states that he spent almost all his time 
for two or three years recopying and 
correcting Father Marcoux’s earlier 


version. In-our own century, Father | 


Conrad Hauser, S.J., decided to bring 
the Caughnawaga Kyriale and Grad- 


uale into line with the perfected Vat 


ican editions. For years he labored to 
master the language. Finally he was 
able to produce, in mimeographed 


form, the entire Kyriale and a number | 


of Propers, according to the best chant 
tradition. His work has been carried on 
by M. Piché, Caughnawaga’s compe- 
tent organist, and by Father Alfred 
Bernier, S.J., Mus. Doc., who directs 
the choir during concert- and radio 
performances, Within the past year or 
so Father Bernier has completed an- 


other edition of the Kyriale, which has — 


been printed and is now in thesprocess 


of binding. It is from this relatively 


perfect, final edition that the Indians 
sing their Gregorian. Their repertory 
is formidable. Besides all the Gregori- 
an Masses, I have counted some 50 
other Masses, all translated into Iro- 
quois. Motets, too, are done into Iro- 
quois, and are sung and, understood 
with perfect intelligibility. 

This same intelligibility one finds 
almost everywhere in the liturgical and 
devotional life of Caughnawaga. The 


Stations of the Cross are not only sim- 
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ple in their symbolism, but are entitled 
in a way that everyone can understand. 
For instance, the first station is en- 
titled, “esos Ronwarihwenton N’Ar- 
enheie,” instead of bearing some pon- 
derous Latin inscription. The Te 
Deum, that litte known paean of 
joy, has become quite popular here, 
but only because it is understood. Even 
the intonation is understood: “Niio 
tekwanonweraton!” chants the priest, 
and the people cry out with spiritual 
hilarity, “ Takwawennio kwasennai- 
ens!” The Pange Lingua and the Veni 
Creator are well known and loved; 
again, they are sung, “Tetewatont 
Swariwioston” and “Karokase Satko- 
nonwe’’ respectively, and everyone can 
take part. But before judging the lan- 
guage, let one of the Iroquois pro- 
nounce these melodic words for you. 
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You will be in for a big surprise! 
Caughnawaga offers something of 
a challenge. It is a tiny rural parish, 
boasting a rich liturgical life and one 
of the best choral groups in a musical 
country, together with a library of 
hundreds of motets and Masses. Per- 
haps even more pertinent, though, is 
the surprisingly successful use of the 
vernacular, not only in the liturgy, but 
in a most delicate part of the liturgy, 


the liturgical chant, If this can be done 


into Iroquois, a very alien tongue, why _ 


not into English? Of course, Caughna- 
waga shows that the way is hard. There 
must be experiment, trial and error, 
consistent growth toward an elusive 
ideal. But with the Caughnawaga 
Kyriale as a guide, perhaps the job will 
be that much easier for those who want 
to do it in other languages. 


Question of Ethics 


M IKE Marstes, the original Wizard of Odds, was operating a book 
in partnership with Pete Patch in Miami. One day Mike’s son came in 
and asked Mike for a definition of ethics. 

Mike replied, “I can’t give you a definition offhand, but I can give 


an illustration. 


“While I was at the track the other day, a man came up and placed 
a $1,000 bet on Purple Pattern. Purple Pattern ran out of the money, 
and after the race I discovered the man had ‘given me two $1,000 bills 


stuck together. 


“There’s where the ethics comes in: ‘Should I tell my partner?’” 


Frank Lillich in the Rochester (N.Y.) Democrat-Chronicle. 
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1D 1p you know that a chapel was 
once a cloak? That Amen is 
ca Hebrew word? Or that pastor means 
“shepherd”? Well, it was, is, and:does, 
. fespectively. Many of the words in- 
timately associated with our religion 
have interesting origins. 

Considering that the Greeks and 
Romans are so closely linked to the 
» beginnings of the Church, it is not 
strange that the bulk of ecclesiastical 
words comes from their languages. 
The Hebrews, too, have given us 
words, somewhat more than the An- 
glo-Saxons. 

Many words reach us bearing more 
traces of a secondary source than of the 
original. Church, for example, is from 
the Teutonic kirk. Originally it was 
Greek, kuriakon doma, “house of the 
Lord.” The Greeks had two other 
words for a house of worship, and we 
use both of them in little-changed 
form. Ekklesia, first an Athens assem- 
bly, became a church and is the root of 
our ecclesiastical. Incidentally, the 
French word for church, église, has the 
same root. Basilike, meaning “royal,” 


gave Latin and English the word de. 


silica, a church. 
Catholic, used of the Church, means 
“universal.” Said of a person’s taste, 


catholic means “comprehensive in un- 
derstanding.” The original Greek was 
kata-holos, “concerning the whole.” 


As the center of worship, it seems. 
fitting that our altar be a place lifted 


upward to the heavens. The Bible tells 
of worshiping God in the high place. 
Latin gives us the word altar from 
altus (high). 


“ You wouldn’t suspect that a shrine’ 


had any connection with writing, 


would you? Perhaps the only light of 


the Dark Ages was the Catholic clergy. 


Besides spiritual work, all matters of 


learning and writing were associated 
with the monks and priests, Writing 


materials and manuscripts, being val- 


uable, were kept in a box or coffer, 
called a shrine. The Latin word was 
scrinium, from scribere (to write). 
Because such coffers were secure from 
robbers, sacred relics of martyrs and 
saints were stored in them. Thus we 
get the present meaning of shrine. 


A holy relic has given rise to two 


words much used in English and 
French. St. Martin’s cloak, in Italian, 


cappella, was preserved as a relic. The — 


place in which it was kept was called 


the chapel, and the custodian was | 


known as the chaplain. Because a chap- 


el had no organ, any singing done | 
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there was without accompaniment, or 
a cappella, from Italian ‘for the chapel. 
Today the famous Boys’ Choir of New 
York’s Holy Name church sings @ 
cappella because centuries ago there 
was no organ in a chapel! 

Down ‘to earth is the origin of Lord, 
a word which is anything but earthly 
to us. Like most Anglo-Saxon words, 
it expresses a commonplace, rudi- 
mentary idea. Hlaf-weard was the loaf- 
keeper, head of the house; his lady was 
hlaf-dige, the loaf-kneader. These 
words gradually contracted into Jord 
and Jady. You'll get the idea if you say 
the old words out loud a few times. 

Although the Jews still await-a 
Messiah, they have given the word it- 
self to most of the world. Hebrew 
Mashiah means the Anointed; trans- 
lated to Greek it was Kristos; to Lat- 
in, Christus: thus our word, Christ. 

The origin of the English word, 
God, is probably one of the most simple 
and most fitting in our language. Its 
Aryan form, ghut, stemmed from the 
verb to implore, to pray. 

A Catholic seminary is indeed a gar- 
den where the Lord’s flowers are cul- 
tivated, The Latin seminarium means 
“seedplot” or “garden.” Where our 
missionaries disseminate the word of 
God, they scatter the seeds of truth 
both literally and figuratively. 

“Respect thy elders” is an adage we 
cannot help but heed, for our priests 
are, literally, elders. The Greek word 
is presbys (elder). The same root 
makes Presbyterian, a church in which 
the highest rank is the presbyter or 
elder. 
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The pastor has always tended and 
fed his flock, in olden days.as shepherd 
to his flock of sheep, today as shepherd 


. to his flock ‘of souls, Latin gives us the 


word from pascere, to pasture or feed. 
Our salvation swings. upon the 
cardinal virtues,.just as our ‘Church 
depends upon its cardinals, Essential 
in fact, they are essential in word} for 
this is the meaning of the word fro: 
Latin cardo (hinge), and Greek,.kra- 
dan (to swing). The cardinal’s gown 
is responsible for the color of cardirial 
red; the bird was named after the color. 
Our spiritual Father on earth is the 
Bishop of Rome, or the Pope. Papa'is 
Latin for “bishop,” from Greek papas, 
(father). The Pope’s residence is on. 
Vatican Hill, Rome. The hill. was 
named in pagan days by the Romans 
when it was the site of the seer’s tem- 
ple. Latin vaticus, from vates, (proph- 
et). 
An edict from the Pope is known, 
a papal bull, after the official seal affix- 
ed to the paper. The Latin word dulla 


(bubble) was applied to the round, 


leaden seal used by Popes. On one side 
of the seal is a representation of St. 
Peter and St. Paul; on the other is.in- 
scribed the name of the Pope who uses 
it. 

The most important messengers of 
western history were the 12 Apostles, 
carrying to the ends of the earth their 
Master’s message. Apostoleus was the 
Greek word for “messenger.” 

In contrast to the above words, let’s 
spend a few seconds with some of an 
unpleasant nature, The devil is named 
after an ancient sin, slander, A Greek 











diabolos was a traducer, a slanderer. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes once coined a 


word, diabolifuge, “something that © 


drives the devil away.” The fuge is 
from Latin fugare (to put to flight). 
A demon was originally a Greek demi- 
god. The word got its present meaning 
from the Jews and Christians,to whom 
all foreign gods were evil spirits. Satan 
was the Hebrew word for “adversary,” 
both human and spiritual, and was 
translated from the Old Testament in- 
terchangeably with devil. The word is 
used exclusively today for the supreme 
spirit of evil. 

Anathema is a word no Catholic 
wishes to hear. Yet originally its mean- 

‘ing was opposite to its present one. 
Greek anathema was applied to any- 
thing set aside as an offering to a god. 
Thus it was really devoted to the god. 
But since, in pagan tradition, all offer- 
ings were sacrificed, the word came to 
mean “doomed,” or “accursed,” as we 
know it today. 

Now let’s get back to more pleasant 
things. The Bible received its name 
from the raw materials out of which 
it was made. Greek didlos meant the 
inner bark of the papyrus; drdlion, the 
rolled sheet used in writing. Latin 5ib- 
lia (books), gave us the English word 
which at first meant any book. Now 
it is the Book of the ages. 

Let the words of the Bible explain 
the origin of manna. 

“And when the children of Israel 
saw it, they said one to another: Man- 
hu! Which signifieth, What is this! for 
they knew not what it was. And Moses 
said to them: This is the bread, which 
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the Lord hath given you to eat” (Exo. 
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dus XVI,'15). 

“And the house of Israel called the 
name thereof manna: .. .” (Exodus 
XVI, 31). 

Manhu, the original phrase, is. Ara- 
maic, the tongue later spoken by Jesus. 

Amen, another of the few words 
coming directly from Hebrew, meant 
truth. It was used at the end of a 
prayer to signify, “Thus it is.” 

Biblical characters have given their 


names to our language as words, usual. 


ly because of an act committed, or a 
trait possessed. A jeremiad is a tale of 
sorrow because of the Lamentations 
of Jeremiah. A Jazar means a diseased 
beggar, after Lazarus of St. Luke’s 
gospel. Maudlin is used today as teat- 
ful, sentimental. Old French painters 
pictured Mary Magdalen with. eyes 


swollen and red with weeping, thus 


our present use. The word is directly 
from her name. Simony, the crime of | 


traffic in sacred benefits, stems from 
the Biblical name, Simon Magus. In 
the Acts of the Apostles we read that 
Simon, a Samaritan sorcerer converted 


by Philip, was severely rebuked by 
Peter for offering money to purchase | 


the power of giving the Holy Ghost. 
Another Biblical word is one that 
reminds us of our late war with Japan. 
Remember how our Marines used 
“Lallapalooza” as a password because 
the Japs couldn’t pronounce /? Well, 
the Israelites of Galaad did the same 
thing with the enemy Ephraimites. 
They used the word scibboleth (an eat 
of corn) because the Ephraimites could 
not pronounce the first syllable. Today 
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we used shibboleth to mean password 
or test. The reference is Judges XII. 

Mt. Calvary was named for its shape. 
The Hebrews likened it to a:skull and 
called it gulgolep. This the Greeks 
changed to Golgotha, which the Ro- 
mans translated as Calvaria. This last 
has also survived in English anatomy 
as the roof of the brain case. 

One of the few Anglo-Saxon words 
in our ecclesiastical lexicon is Lent, the 
pre-Easter fasting period. Lencten 
meant spring, the season when the 
days grow long; this changed to Lent- 
en, then to its present form, Lent. 

The Christian festival of Easter in 
most European languages retains the 
name of the Jewish Passover (French, 
Pdques; Italian, Pasqua). The Greek 
pascha, from Hebrew pesach, is the 
source, too, of Paschal Lamb. Exodus 
XII relates the familiar story of the 
Lord punishing the Egyptians but 
passing over the blood-marked doors 
of the Hebrews, 

Easter is from an Anglo-Saxon festi- 
val of the spring equinox, Eostron. 
Here, Christianity supplanted the pa- 
~ gan festival, but retained its name. 

From one Latin word, sacer, mean- 
ing “holy,” we get many English ones. 
Sacred is one. Sacrament meant “sacred 
oath”; sacrifice, “to make holy.” A sac- 
rilegious person was one who stole 
sacred things. Contrary to some pop- 
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ular opinion, this word has no connec- 
tion with the word religion, even in 
pronunciation, Its composition is Latin 
sacer-legere, “to gather.” Its pronuncia- 
tion is not sack-ree-lidge-us, but sack- 
rih-LEE-jus. A religious person is liter- 
ally “one filled with piety.” The Latin 
source is religens, “pious,” plus the 
ending osus, “full of.” 

Genuflection is taken intact from 
Latin genuflectere, “to bend the knee.” 
The first part of the word, genu, is 
from Greek gone (knee). In the 7th 
century there were certain heretics who 
insisted on praying standing up. They 
were called agonoclites, from the 
Greek a (not), gone (knee), klitos 
(bent). A real assembly-line word. 

The Greek word for park is close to 
our paradise, but the word can be 
traced back to old Persian (Avestan) 
pairidaeza, which meant “walled- 
around,” or “an enclosure.” 

The conclusion of this brief trip 
through word origins puts last things 
last, as should be. A dying Catholic 
receives Viaticum, the Holy Eucharist. 
This word is another to show our debt 
to the picturesque Latin language. 
Originally, a viaticum was an allow- | 
ance, first of transportation and sup- 
plies, then of money, for Romans sent 
to, the provinces on duty. The word 
applies aptly to the Catholic making 
ready for a last journey. 
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Spare Time Turned to Profit 


Y ou can make a fair profit, if you have an hour or so of spare time a week 
and if you have a desire to widen the influence of the CatHotic Dicest. Please 


ask us, on a penny post card, to send you details, 
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| |) N tHe last 50 years there have 
“> been almost 4,000 lynchings in 
the U. S. Most of them occurred in the 
South, and about 80% of the victims 
were Negroes; lynching is ordinarily 
and correctly associated with the Ne- 
gro-white race problem, It is an im- 
moral, illegal, and barbaric device 
sometimes employed by white men to 
terrorize and subjugate the Negro. 

Towards the end of the 19th century 
as many as 200 lynchings occurred 
each year in the U.S. This figure de- 
clined consistently, particularly during 
the 30’s, until in 1941 only four cases 
were recorded. But 1946 witnessed 
what appears to be a reversal of the for- 
mer downward trend: during July and 
August six Negroes were lynched in 
the South. 

The group lynching which occurred 
in Monroe, Ga., on July 25, 1946, was 
widely publicized, The automobile in 
which two young Negro couples were 
riding was halted on a lonely road by a 
band of unmasked white men. The car 
was driven by a white plantation own- 
er. The mob gave no excuse, but merely 
seized Roger Malcolm and George 
Dorsey, the latter a veteran of the 2nd 
World War, and started to lead”them 


Not among “States’ rights 
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away. Either Mrs. Malcolm or Mrg 
Dorsey recognized a member of thi 
mob, and called his name, begging hi 
for mercy on her husband. The lead 
of the lynching party then gave ordef 
to seize the women also. The two co 
ples were dragged into the woods an 
lynched together. It is generally b 
lieved that the occasion for this atroci 
was a fight between one of the victim 
Roger Malcolm, and a white farmé 
The latter’ was hospitalized as a res 

This case aroused a great deal 
public sentiment, probably because 
victims were young couples, and 
cause one of the men was a veteré 
The general plan followed by the mo 
is fairly typical, although lynchings ai 
frequently accompanied by much ma 
brutality and personal violence again 
the victim or victims, 

There is no particular difficulty 1 
discussing the morality of a crime sud 
as this. According to the moral la 
those who actively participate in 
lynching are guilty of the sin of mul 
der. Furthermore, all formal coope 
tors are guilty of the same sin, that i 
those who concur in and consent to 
lynching in any way by “commandigl 
persuading, encouraging, or inciti 


*Mount St. Alphonsus, Esopus, N.Y. June, 1947. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
Change of Policy in Publication of List 


Beginning September 4, 1947, the printed list of films classified by the 
National Legion of Decency will be issued bi-weekly. Increased cost of 
materials and labor make this change necessary. 


NATIONAL LEGION OF DECENCY 
Class B Picture Reviewed This Week and Reason for Its Classification 


September 4, 1947 


Singapore—Universal—Objection: Reflects the acceptability 
of divorce. 
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the lynchers to commit the crime. Sher- 
iffs, policemen, and prison officials, 
who deliberately or through «criminal 
neglect fail to protect the lives of Ne- 
groes in the South, must bear full 
responsibility for mob action against 
their charges. Politicians, likewise, 
who incite their white constituents to 
violence against Negroes, are morally 
responsible for racial atrocities within 
their constituency. Murder is an in- 
trinsically evil act, consequently no 
reason, however serious, could justify 
formal cooperation in a lynching. 

As far as the moral law is concerned 
the guilt or innocence of the victim of a 
lynch mob is of no importance. Even 
though the prospective victim is guilty 
of the most horrible crimes, it is mur- 
der for private citizens to take his life. 

The lynch mob frequently omits all 
consideration of the guilt or innocence 
of its victim. During the week of the 
Monroe lynchings, a white vigilante 
committee, of which a deputy sheriff 
was a member, took the law into its 
own hands in Mississippi. Leon 
McTatie, a 36-year-old Negro farm 
hand, was accused of stealing a saddle. 
Despite his protestations of innocence, 
he was brutally flogged by the mob, 
then drowned in a river. Two other 
men confessed later that they had 
stolen the saddle, Five white men were 
charged with McTatie’s death and in- 
dicted by the grand jury, on their own 
admission of complicity in the deed. 
Yet the presiding judge ordered two of 
the defendants acquitted, and the all- 
white jury acquitted the remaining 
three after four minutes’ deliberation. 


Does responsibility for such brutal 
crimes rest solely with the actual per- 
petrators? Are the members of lynch 
mobs and their accomplices alone 
morally guilty? By no means. 

The local community is responsible 
in so far as it actually conceals the 
criminals, or makes no positive effort 
to bring them to justice. The state is 
guilty in failing to protect the common 
good by forceful laws to punish lynch- 
ings and attempted lynchings, and 
when its pursuit of the guilty parties— 
as all too often—is a meaningless ges- 
ture. And, finally, the people of the 
U.S. are morally responsible, in not 
demanding that the federal govern- 
ment effectively protect the lives of 
Negroes in the South, and in having 
done so little to outlaw the crime of 
lynching. The general social welfare 
is the moral responsibility of all the 
citizens in a democracy. ; 

The lynch mob degrades itself and 
its own community, but it also de- 
grades all Americans. Booker T. Wash- 
ington wisely said, “You cannot hold 
the Negro in the gutter unless the 
white man stays in the gutter to hold 
him there.” Lynching is simply a bold 
and spectacular device “to keep the 
Negro in his place.” It is but one phase 
in the American pattern of race dis- 
crimination, just.another aspect of a 
general policy of subjugating the Ne- 
gro, of denying him his basic natural 
rights as a child of God, of curtailing 
his inalienable civic rights as an Amer- 
ican citizen. In Georgia a Negro is 
lynched occasionally to deter all Georgia 
Negroes from demanding their funda- 
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mental*human rights. In many of our 
northern communities the same effect 
is achieved by segregating the Negro, 
and by refusing him equal employ- 
ment and educational opportunities. 

Every conscientious American in the 
South as well as North undoubtedly 
wants to see lynching outlawed for- 
ever. It is a national disgrace, a family 
skeleton which affects our relation- 
ships with other nations and minority 
groups, 

There is every reason to believe that 
lynchings can be prevented. Each state 


could control this menace within its 
own boundaries by the passage of ef- 
fective laws, imposing severe sanctions 
on all cooperators in crimes against the 
person of Negroes. States could do this, 
but thus far the “lynching states” have 
manifested either unwillingness or in- 
ability to cope with the particular prob- 
lem. Consequently, a federal antilynch- 
ing law seems to be the most practical 
immediate guarantee of protection for 
the Negro against the lynch mob. 
States’ rights are important; yet human 
rights are much more important. 


SS 


Paradise Lost: 1526-1947 


E of the most remarkable clocks 
O in the world is on the City Hall 
the old town of Augsburg in 
Bavaria. As midday approaches on 
Sept. 29, feast of St. Michael, young 
and old from far and near will gather 
in the Square to watch it. The old 
clock has never let the people down 
on St. Michael’s day since it was 
erected four and a quarter centuries 
ago. 
As the hands move round to noon, 
a tense silence descends on the wait- 
ing throng and a sense of expectancy 
grips them. The big hand closes over 
the smaller on the XII. A window 
above the dial opens, and there slowly 
comes into view the carved ang gild- 
ed figures of St. Michael the Arch- 
angel and Satan. Michael is a gor- 
geous figure in golden armor. In his 


Sond he holds aloft a huge sword. 


Suddenly the clock strikes, and as 
it booms on the silent air down comes 
St. Michael’s sword and buries itself 
in Satan’s wicked, sprawling body. 
There is a loud clang at the moment 
of impact and small boys in the en- 
thralled audience below scream with 
delight. Again the clock strikes and 
once again St. Michael thrusts his 
sword into the Evil One, the small © 
boys screaming. And so the perform- 
ance goes on, one thrust. for each of 
the 12 chimes. 

As the last thrust goes home, and 
Satan has been truly vanquished de- 
spite his fiery red tongue, that still 
lolls out, the two figures slowly slide 
into complete obscurity until the fol- 
lowing year, “same time and same 
place,” when St. Michael will once 
more give his heroic performance. 

The Catholic Fireside (24 Sept. °43). 
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The Catholic way» 


Principles of 





Sex Instruction 


By ROBERT E. REGAN, O.S.A, 

& 

\ \ EX instruction, meaning the impart- 
\) ing of a knowledge of the so-called 
facts of life, by the proper persons, at 
the proper time, and in the proper 
manner is not only lawful, but a posi- 
tive Christian duty. It is sex instruction 
taken in this sense of the term of which 
Pius XII spoke in an allocution to wo- 
men of Catholic Action on Oct. 26, 
1941. Sex propaganda, on the other 
hand, signifies the indiscriminate 
broadcasting of sex information to all, 
regardless of the person of the inform- 
ant or hearers, or of the method, con- 
ditions, or occasion, Sex propaganda 
is a distinct abuse and a pernicious evil. 
It is this false sex instruction that the 
late Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, con- 
demned in his encyclical on Christian 
Education. 

Almighty God might have created 
every human being directly. Instead, 
He chose to enlist the aid of human 
beings themselves in fashioning other 
human beings. To bring this about 
God gives His human creatures certain 
physical powers, All human beings are 
on their honor to use these powers only 
in accordance with the plan of God. 
It is the plan of God, manifested both 
through reason and Revelation, that 
these powers be used in lawful mar- 


Condensed from the Priest® 


riage. This plan of God necessitates 
self-control in every human being. 

Failure to provide growing children 
with suitable sex instruction may, and 
often does lead to a multitude of evils. 
Among them are the danger of acquir- 
ing through, ignorance morally. bad 
habits; of developing morbid scrupu- 
losity; a false, even perverted, attitude 
toward sex and marriage; of entering 
upon marriage ignorant of its primary 
purpose. 

Among the mistaken methods and 
attitudes are the anti-Christian and 
self-defeating methods of sex propa- 
ganda; the “hush-hush” attitude; the 
“stork” story; the labelling of some 
parts of the body as evil; failure to 
relate sex to life as a whole. 

The Catholic principles governing 
the imparting of sex instruction may 
be summarized in four rules, 

1. The imparting of sex instruction 
is primarily a parental duty. The moth- 
er is the proper teacher for the daugh- 
ter; the father for the son. This duty 
flows.from the natural law. Unlike 
other phases of the child’s education 
which may be delegated to others, this 
matter is so vital, intimate, and person- 
al that it should normally be under- 
taken only by the parents themselves. 


*Huntington, Ind. July, 1947. 
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In defect of the parents, others may 
be admitted to the task, but-only with 
great precautions and under well-de- 
fined conditions. 

2. Sex instruction should be grad- 
uated, beginning shortly after reason 
dawns and extending beyond the years 
of puberty. Parents are often puzzled 
as to when to begin. Since children do 
not develop uniformly, the time will 
vary. But it is usually shortly after rea- 
son dawns that the child asks, “Where 
do babies come from?” 

The resort to the “stork” story is 
pedagogically unsound, because it is 
based on an untruth. When the child 
later comes to see its falsity it may well 
suspect that the reason for the early 
evasive answer was that there is some- 
thing evil in the process of human gen- 
eration that has to be covered up. Re- 
proof and evasion are equally unsound 
methods. ; 

Reputable authorities are now 
agreed that it is best to give the little 
questioner the essential facts, namely, 
that a baby is given by God to its moth- 
er, that it lives for some months in the 
mother’s body beneath her heart, and 
that the mother suffers a good deal in 
bringing it into the world. Parents 
should not wait until puberty sets in 
before beginning their instructions; 
otherwise evil habits may already have 
been contracted, Children must be pre- 
pared for the physical changes that 
take place at puberty. They must be 
taught that these are signs of approach- 
ing manhood and womanhood. They 
should be taught that any deliberate 
enjoyment of sexual pleasure, even if 
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only in thought, is sinful. If young 
people have been properly instructed 
over a period of years, then by the time 
they reach their 18th year, they can be 
given an adequate and detailed explan- 
ation of marriage without the danger 
of being shocked or scandalized. 

3. Detailed sex instruction should be 
given to children individually, not in 
groups. But group instruction of a 
general nature on the subject of sex 
can be given, especially to boys and 
girls of high-school age. Thus, in re- 
ligion class, the priest, Brother or Sis- 
ter, in discussing the 6th Command- 
ment, can make reference to sins of 
indecent looks, smutty talk, impure 
actions with oneself or others. A class 
of biology or hygiene can quite fitting- 
ly call for allusions to sex, such as the 
general principle that human life is 
propagated by the cooperation of man 
and woman, or the warning that dan- 
gerous diseases are transmitted by sins 
of impurity with other persons. 

4. No sex instruction should begin 
without proposing incentives to the 
practice of purity and suggestions as 
to how to overcome temptations. 
Knowledge is not virtue. Christians 
should not make the mistake of the 
Greek philosopher who identified the 
two. Knowledge alone will never make 
a person chaste. Although knowledge 
is a necessary prerequisite, the self- 
control required for the practice of 
chastity is obtainable only through the 
use of supernatural means: prayer, the 
sacraments, especially Holy Commun- 
ion, devotion to the blessed Virgin 


Mary, self-denial, 
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There are a number of helpful 
pamphlets and books on ‘this subject 
fairly well within the reach of even 
a modest purse. To the mother of 
growing daughters one may well rec- 
ommend Mother's Little Helper, a set 
of three pamphlets published by the 
Marian Mothers’ club, 5150 N. West- 
ern Ave., Chicago, 25 (selling for 25c 
a set). These pamphlets are to be read 
by the mother to her growing daughter 
from the 9th through the 17th year. 
They are not placed on book racks, 

To the father for his growing sons 
(as well as to the mother for her daugh- 
ters) one may suitably recommend a 
pamphlet entitled Watchful Elders, by 
Father Hennrich, published by Bruce, 
540 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, 
Wis., (paper 25c). Both parents might 
well read Sex Instruction, by Dr. James 
Walsh, published by the Wagner Co., 
53 Park Pl., New York City, 2 ($2); 
the pamphlet Training in Chastity, 
published by Our Sunday Visitor, 
Huntington, Ind. (10c). To each of 
the parents may likewise be recom- 
mended the literature about to be sug- 
gested for girls and boys respectively. 

The pre-adolescent and adolescent 
girl may read with profit the booklet 
Helps to Purity, by Father Fulgence 
Meyer, published by St. Francis Book 
Shop, 1615 Republic St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio (paper 35c, cloth 75c). In her 
later high-school years the girl may 
read Into Their Company, by a Med- 
ical Woman, a Girl, and a Wife, pub- 
lished by Kenedy & Son, 12 Barclay 
St., New York City (paper 50c), and 
Modern Youth and Chastity, by Father 
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Kelly, S.J., published by the Queen’s 
Work, 3115 S. Grand Blvd., St. Louis, 
18, Mo. (paper 25c). 

The pre-adolescent and adolescent 
boy may read with profit Safeguards 
to Chastity, by Fathiér Fulgence Meyer, 
with the publisher and price the same 
as for Helps to Purity. In his later high- 
school years, the boy may read The 
Difficult Commandment, by Father 
Martindale, S.J., published by Kenedy 
& Son (paper 35c); also Modern Youth 
and Chastity. 

To young people keeping steady 
company, or contemplating it, one may 
recommend, besides Modern Youth 
and Chastity, pamphlets from Our 
Sunday Visitor, especially Boy Meets 
Girl, Falling in Love, Company Keep- 
ing, Aids to Purity, Youth and Chasti- 
ty, each selling for 10c. To engaged 
couples, as well as married, may be rec- 
ommended Plain Talks on Marriage, 
by Father Fulgence Meyer, published 
by the St. Francis Book Shop (paper 
35c); also Life Together, by Wingfield 
Hope, published by Sheed & Ward, 5th 
Ave., New York City ($2). 

Some people outside the Catholic 
Church believe that the solution to the 
sex problem confronting us lies in pro- 
viding’ detailed courses in sex for our 
schools, and pressure is being brought 
to bear upon vatious members of our 
hierarchy to give them their blessing. 
But such programs too readily take on - 
the nature of sex propaganda, are self- 
defeating, and distinctly out of har- 
mony with rational nature and tradi- 
tional Catholic teaching. The necessity 
is for proper sex instruction by parents. 





' Nobody ‘hides 


Problem... 


By WILLIAM H. MOORING 
Condensed from a column* 


, VERYWHERE I go, parents bring 
\— up the subject of movies for 
children, asking what they ought to 
do. They want their children to en- 
joy a weekly trip to a movie, but most 
of the theaters run the same program 
at children’s matinees as at evening 
shows for adults. Often the whole 
show is unfit for youngsters. Cautious 
parents tell me that as the lesser of 
two evils, they forbid their children 
to go to movies altogether. 

The movie industry ought to con- 
sider the effect of this upon future 
audiences. Millions (for~ better or 
worse) will not have acquired the 
movie habit. 

In many localities, Catholic parents 
are joining with parent-teacher bodies 
—for this is by no means only a Cath- 
olic problem—in organized action. 
One mother rose after ' had spoken 
to a packed hall and said, “When I 
send my children into the streets I 
know that they are protected against 
dangerous traffic. When they go to 
school there are special traffic guides. 
If I send them shopping, I know that 
no druggist will sell them poison. No 
liquor shop will give them alcohol. 


But when they go to the movies | 
have no guarantee at all that their 
minds will not be poisoned, I want | 
from the film industry just such a 
guarantee and if the film people will 
not give one, why should there not be 
some law to compel them?” 

The film people might have the 
good business sense to follow that ar- 
gument. 

Fox West Coast Theaters and other 
major operators in California recently 
set up a pian according to which films 
taken from listings prepared by the 
Parent-Teachers associations, the Le 
gion of Decency, and other national 
welfare organizations, were specially 
announced. Unfortunately the plan 
does not go far enough. It does not 
extend throughout the U.S. and it 
does not contro] theater managements. 
The Motion Picture Association might 
well take up the whole matter with 
the Theater Owners (exhibitors) As 
sociations, so that a unified, national 
policy can be set in motion. Unless 
something is done there will be organ- 
ized demands for statutory control 
such as exists in Great Britain and 
other countries. 


*Hollywood in Focus, in the Tidings. 3241 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, 7, Calif. 
June 27, 1947. 





... And Answer — 


By MARY. KATHERINE SELISKAR 


" Condensed from the Catholic Universe Bulletin* 


Hh EXAMPLE of what can be done 
through cooperation of parents 
and theater managers has been worked 
out in one American community. 

“Can we go to the movies this after- 
noon?” 

For Lakewood, Ohio parents, the 
answer to the kids’ Saturday stickler 
is simple. 

“Yes, you may go to the Hilliard 
Square.” 

It’s as easy as that. No fumbling for 
the Legion of Decency ratings. Lake- 
wood parents can be certain that only 
films unobjectionable for children will 
be shown at the Hilliard Square 
children’s matinée. 

Movie makers, movie exhibitors, and 
moviegoers long “passed the buck” on 
responsibility for good entertainment 
for children in that community. One 
day the Lakewood Parent-Teachers 
association, headed by Mrs. Clair H. 
Brewer, got busy. Assisted by Paul 
Rehmus, superintendent of Lakewood 
schools, the association formed the Bet- 
ter Films for Lakewood Children com- 
mittee. The Legion of Decency ratings 
were supplied by a Catholic parochial- 
school representative, Mrs. John J. 
McCarthy, the mother of four young- 
sters, 

Each Saturday, a current film, un- 


objectionable for children, or one from 
the Library of Children’s Films, plus 
an educational short or travelog and 
a brief cartoon, are screened. There are 
no previews, with their lush and often 
suggestive come-ons. 

Recognition of the national impor- 
tance. of Mrs. Brewer’s work came 
from the Motion Picture association 
recently when she was made official 
district representative of a similar 
movement by the association. She has 
also had letters from PTA groups all 
over the nation requesting informa- 
tion. 

At least a month in advance, Man- 
ager Holzworth of the Hilliard theater 
presents his schedule to the committee, 
which compares it with ratings of 
the National Parent-Teacher Magazine 
and the Legion of Decency. If the 
selection does not pass the censorship, 
a movie from the Film Library is sub- 
stituted. 

The mothers reciprocate by taking 
over the behavior problem. Six volun- 
teers each week see that the children 
are kept out of the first five rows so 
that they won’t strain their eyes; that 
they don’t dangle over the balcony rail; 
don’t bring drinks into the theater to 
be spilled; and don’t hide under seats 
to see the evening “adult” screening. 


*NBC Bldg., Cleveland, 14, Ohio. June 27, 1947. 
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\ ONTSERRAT is an ancient Benedic- 

/ tine monastery located in the Py- 
renees high above the Catalonian valley 
of Spain. The road winds 4,000 feet 
upward from Barcelona and then— 
after one last step swing-around— 
Montserrat is-at last revealed, the Mon- 
salvat of the Middle Ages, the legend- 
ary site of the Holy Grail, which has 
furnished a theme for poets, authors, 
and musicians. The monastery stands 
just north of a vast fissure in the Valle 
Malo, which opened, say the Spanish 
legends, at the time of our Lord’s cruci- 
fixion. 

Montserrat is said to have had a 
Benedictine convent as early as 880, 
and owed its existence to a statue of the 
“Black Virgin,” found in a cave by the 
Bishop of Vich. According to Spanish 
legend, the bishop determined to carry 
it to near-by Manresa, but at’a certain 
spot in the mountains the statue could 
be carried no farther; there it was put 
down and a chapel was built to contain 
it. It is carved from black wood and 
is dressed in magnificent robes and 


costly jewels, It is one of the most cele-_ 


brated statues in Spain, and the church 
and shrine are visited by more than 
50,000 pilgrims annually in normal 
times, 
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Montserrat lists many famous pil- | 
grimsr The Holy Trinity, one of its 
ruined hermitages, is noted because 
Father Bernard Boel, who accompani- 
ed Christopher Columbus on his sec- | 
ond voyage, lived there for a time. 
Here, before the altar of the original | 
convent, St. Ignatius Loyola vowed to | 
devote his life to the service of God 
and mankind after wrestling all night 
with the lure of the world. 

Numerous legends located the castle 
of the Holy Grail at Montserrat. The | 
Grail traditionally was the cup which | 
our Lord used at the Last Supper, 
Joseph of Arimathea, wishing to keep 
something. which belonged to Jesus, | 
preserved it, 

Kings, statesmen, saints and savants 
alike have made their way along the 
once narrow trail to Montserrat. 
Charles V made ten pilgrimages. Al- 
phonso the Wise, Philip II, Raimon 
Lull, the mystic—all have trudged up 
the steep path to expiate their sins at | 
the monastery. Historic, well-trodden | 
paths mark little pilgrimages within 
the greater one, following the Way of 
the Cross. 

The life of the monks at the mon 
astery is not now so severe as it was 
in the ancient times, though their days 


*St. Benedict, Ore. July, 1947. 
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are devoted to study, work and prayer. 
Many are educated in music, architec- 
ture, the sciences and the arts. Some 
concentrate on publishing special edi- 
tions of writers, translations of the 
Bible into Catalan, and documents of 
Church music. Before the civil war of 
10 years ago there was a new library 
of more than 100,000 volumes built to 
replace the old one burned and pillag- 
ed by the French during the War of 
Independence, when Montserrat lay in 
ruins for years, 

Today the monks in their long robes 
and scapulars go quietly and serenely 
about their allotted tasks and their rit- 
uals, mostly unseen by travelers and 
pilgrims. In the early morning young 
voices sing Matins and the Virgin’s 
Chant in the chapel. This famous 
young-boys’ choir traditionally sings 
A Nuestra Dofia Montserrat on the 
feast of the Visitation, when the ebony 
statue of the Madonna and Child is 
unveiled for public veneration. The 
Montserrat choir school, or Escolanis, 
was established centuries ago. The boys 
come to be trained by the monks, who 
have studied music in Italy, Germany 
and France. Dedicating themselves to 
La Morenata, Our Black Lady, the 
boys receive a thorough education and 
many have become famous musicians. 

In 1936 Montserrat was one of the 
largest abbeys in the world, counting 
250 members. The Red revolution 
broke out first in Catalonia, at Barce- 
lona, on July 19, 1936, and spread from 
there to other provinces of Spain. 
Montserrat, close to Barcelona, was the 
first of all the Black Benedictine houses 


to suffer. On July 22 all the monks 
were compelled to leave the abbey. 
Mest of them succeeded in making 
their escape to other Spanish provinces 
or to foreign countries, but many were 
left exposed to the fury of the persecu- - 
tion and a total of 22 priests and lay 
Brothers suffered martyrdom. 

Besides the 22 who were put to 
death a number of others suffered ter- 
rible hardships. A large group escaped 
to Italy and many of them, at the sug- 
gestion of Pope Pius XI, reassembled 
at Belascolain in Navarre. 

The buildings of the abbey were 
spared for the most part. Azajfia, pres- 
ident of the republic, forced to flee 
from Madrid and then from Valencia, 
fixed his residence at the abbey and 
occupied the abbot’s room for some 
months. A considerable amount of 
treasure, in the shape of Church ves- 
sels, ornaments, paintings and books, 
was openly looted by the Reds. 

Montserrat was rescued from. the 
Reds by General Franco in March, 
1939. In the same month all the sur- 
vivors returned to their abbey. The 
community settled down to normal life 


-and the number of pilgrims visiting 


the abbey to pray before the Shrine of 
Our Lady has since increased steadily. 
Early this year 70,000 persons came to 
the monastery to witness the solemn 
enthronement of the ancient statue on ~ 
a new gold and silver throne, bought 
by popular subscription. 

Within the abbey all the cells in the 
novitiate are again occupied. A new 
era seems to be opening for this 
Spanish Shrine of the Ages, 





By 
ISABEL CURRIER 


Trial by mercy. 


Con fesston 


Condensed from 
Common Ground* 





pics O’Nei was pastor of the 
oly Family church in Gorham, 
New Hampshire, when I climbed onto 
his knees—not down onto my own—to 
make my first confession in advance of 
my First Communion. To this day I 
say with certainty that Father O’Neil 
bore a closer resemblance to Santa 
Claus than any man I have ever met, 
despite the arguments of my mother 
to the contrary, who claims to remem- 
ber Father more vividly than I do— 
having been much older than I at the 
time. 

“He came to visit us Glen St. par- 
ishioners every Saturday between after- 
noon and evening confessions,” I say. 
“He came on horseback, wearing a tall 
hat and a frock coat, and the horse, a 
white one, was called Prince.” 

“There were those,” mother says, 
“who tittered a lot at the sight, those of 
our own who thought we should have 
had a young priest now that Father 
Emerson was dead; and those others 
who thought a priest in the town was 
but to be laughed at anyway. But Fa- 
ther O’Neil was a fine figure of a man 
—what we'd call a gentleman of the 
old school.” 

Well, here’s what I do remember 
rightly and it concerns mostly me. 


Prince crept up Glen St. each Satur- 
day afternoon at what might have been 
a totter to a horse with less pride 
in himself and the distinguished citi- 
zen he bore. My sister and I would be 
out watching for them. Father O’Neil 
treated all children as if they were peo- 
ple to be respected, not small creatures 
to be paraded or ignored'\as suited the 
mood of bigger creatures. 

There was considerable materialism 
in our watching for Father O’Neil, too. 
As he passed through the kitchen, Fa- 
ther O’Neil would place on diagonal © 
corners of the table two nickels which, 
later, he would tell my sister and me 
to get for ourselves. The nickels were 
generally fish scales (old-style Cana- 
dian 5¢ pieces, smaller and thinner 
than a dime). A nickel apiece was lar- 
gess to two small girls who otherwise 
had only two pennies a week, one of 
which was supposed to go into the col- 
lection box on Sunday. 

My sister was an old communicant 
of a year’s standing and took preced- 
ence at the gate in the picket fence 
when Father O’Neil arrived on Prince. 
Father would fling the reins over a 
picket, ignoring the iron ring sunken 
into the corner upright of our house 
to accommodate visiting horses. Burst- 
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ing with importance,;.5 would do the 
honors for the big horse while Father 
O’Neil greeted my sister. My passion 
for horses was so great that, from my 
earliest memory, I neither walked nor 
ran but moved at a gallop of my own 
devising, mentally astride a snow- 
white charger like Prince. 

Father O’Neil. would describe a 
circle of his arm with his top hat in 
hand, place the brim against his heart, 
and bow low and separately to the 
two of us.*“My little Irish girl!” he 
would call my sister, in tribute to the 
Hurley side of the family, which she 
resembled. “And, my little French 
girl!” His salute to me honored the 
racial strain in my paternity. 

He would replace the topper and 
lend me a hand while I dismounted 
from the fence. Always I’d linger there, 
hoping that Father O’Neil would sug- 
gest my sitting in Prince’s saddle for 
a while to keep the horse company. 

Being the youngest, I’d sit on Fa- 
ther O’Neil’s lap or the arm of his 
chair to show off how well I knew my 
catechism, My sister’s prestige as an 
old communicant hadn’t nearly the 
privilege attached to it that a candi- 
date’s had. I was only six when I made 
my First Communion, because I was 
precocious. That is another way of say- 
ing that when my sister was taught to 
read at the age of five, I, two years 
younger, was nowise inclined by na- 
ture to be left out of anything. There- 
fore, I learned to read at the age of 
three and learned my catechism along 
with her. (In secret I also had an un- 
holy acquaintanceship with dime nov- 


els: “Fhen die like the dog that you 
are,” cried Leadville Lou, and, turn- 
ing, he plunged his bowie knife 
straight into the bad man’s heart.) 

“Precocious indeed!” my mother ex- 
claims. “A fine-sounding word to be- 
stow on a hellion, if ever one lived!” 

The time for collecting our nickels 
came every Saturday with Father 
O’Neil’s. departure. 

“The two of you see what the fairies 
have left on the kitchen table for you,” 
he would tell us. The moment he had 
saluted us grandly from the weary old 
Prince’s back, we would hotfoot it to 
Libby’s store and spend our nickels 
separately, and separately lick our ice- 
cream cones or pickled limes. If one 
bought peanuts and the other chocolate* 
men, we would share and share alike. 
But mostly my sister and I were rivals, 
not sharers. 

My day of disaster came on a Sunday 
with sudden spring. I, brooding be- 
cause it was marble weather and I had 
no marbles, bemoaned my own folly 
for having spent Father O’Neil’s nickel 
the day before on gluttonous indul- 
gence. I made-a tour to the beechnut 
grove, where, as all children on Glen 
St. knew, young lovers of the town 
went and sprawled no matter what the 
weather, so that change fell out of 
young men’s pockets for us youngsters 
to find later. But nary a gleam of sil- 
ver nor copper caught my eye, and I 
returned home, disgruntled that cate- 
chism class was looming and it was 
marble-playing weather. 

Entering our house through the 
kitchen, I spied a Canadian fish scale 
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on the corner of the table. I grabbed 
it without hesitation; it would buy 
marbles and I would skip catechism. 
On the diagonal corner was another 
nickel. I gathered that up, too, then 
hypocritically raised my voice, “Mama, 
where are you? Where’s everybody?” 

In the living room my parents and 
sister sat with Father O’Neil, although 
he had been there on his regular call 
the day before. He sat close to the 
Round Oak stove, with his hands 
spread above his knees. He got up to 
greet me (bless the courteous old heart 
of him), child that I was, and bowed 
with his hand on his heart, “I came 
specially to see my little French girl 
today and she was not to be seen.” 

"I went straight to climb on his knees 
and bury my face in the coat that al- 
ways smelled beatifically, to me, of 
Prince. 

“We were talking about how well 
you know your catechism,” Father 
O’Neil said, “and we were wondering 
could you explain it as well as recite 
it. What is Penance?” 

“Penance is a sacrament through 
which we confess our sins to God 
through a duly authorized priest for 
the purpose of obtaining forgiveness,” 
I parroted, my mind on the two 
nickels, hid inside my ferris waist. 

“What does it mean?” Father 
O’Neil asked. 

“It means,” I said in slow, appalling 
realization, “that if I tell you—because 
you're a priest—what I’ve done that’s 
bad, you will forgive me in the Name 
of God.” 

“Ahbhhbhh!” Father O’Neil heaved a 


deep sigh and shifted me to the crook 


of his arm. “But is forgiveness all that 


is in the sacrament?” 
“T have to want and to promise to 
sin no more,” I said miserably. 
“Bless my soul!” Father O’Neil 


kissed my cheek suddenly, and as sud- . 


denly set me on my feet. “Go with 
your sister now and see what’s on the 
kitchen table for you.” 

Cravenly I hung back and waited. 
My sister shouted, “Oh, Father! Mama, 
daddy! There isn’t anythitig on the 
kitchen table!” 

Father O’Neil was on his feet beside 
me in a moment. “Bless my soul!” he 
said softly, as if it were a secret. “I’m 
getting so absent-minded I never know 
what I do any more. I thought I saw 
some money on ‘the kitchen table as I 
came in, but I couldn’t have.” He 
fished into his pocket and brought out 
a great handful of silver. From it, he 
selected two fish scales and tendered 
one to me. “For my little French girl.” 


I hesitated, and he turned immediately . 


to my sister and offered it to her. She 
took it with a politeness that did the 
family proud and again he turned to 
me, offering me the other. I had pulled 
myself together and accepted it with a 
bow and a mumble, then fled to the 
shed. 

After I was sure Father O’Neil had 
gone, I fared forth to catechism. On 
the way I stopped in the drugstore, 
purchased three pickled limes, and ate 
them. Then I bought an ice-cream cone 
and ate that. I had one nickel remain- 
ing and was negotiating for the proper 
color of marbles when my sister came 
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in. I hurriedly finished my selections 
and left. I recall that when I came 
home from catechism I was sick to my 
stomach. I also remember that I was 
glad I was sick; it seemed to ease my 
conscience. 

I have a hazy recolléction of seem- 
ingly endless weeks that followed: 
Father O’Neil came to our house sev- 
eral times. He asked me my catechism 
and my understanding of it in gentle 
tones, sometimes absently stroking my 
hair as he did so. There were always 
two coins on the table when he bade 
us to go and find them, and I always 
spent mine recklessly. 

Recklessness was, in fact, the strik- 
ing quality of my personality in that 
period. I was cruel to my sister. who, 


§. being delicate, was ‘easy prey to my 


lusty strength. I became willful and 
saucy, perpetrating high crimes which 
had always been forbidden me: I 
played marbles with big boys of the 
town, on Main St., a thing no little 
girl save a hoyden would dream of 


doing; the dishonesty in my being 
crept into the marble games, for I be- 
came adept at cheating. On two occa- 
sions—once on Sunday—I skipped 
catechism to play marbles, as bold as 
you please, where respectable folk 
could see my depravity. I was a hor- 
rible example of one of the religious 
tenets being taught me: that the soul 
once launched upon the downward 
path has the momentum of a snowball; 
that one sin leads to another and a 
completely fresh start is the only sal- 
vation, 

I recall that my own looming fresh 
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start was, however, a matter of despair- 
ing dread to me. It seemed as if I 
wished to get as much sinfulness as 
possible stacked up to divert Father 
O’Neil, if possible, from my sacrile- 
gious theft of two nickels from the 
very confessor who would shrive me. 

On the day of my first confession I 
still had not the daring to carry out 
the only plan to avoid retribution that 
had occurred to me. I had pondered, 
long and feverishly, the possibility of 
running away. But the dream was al- 
ways diverted by realization of how 
comfortable I was at home; of how my 
profligacy with Father O’Neil’s weekly 
nickel and coins from others would 
send me into the world penniless; 
finally, of how grief-stricken my rela- 
tives would be, and of how, in their 
grief, they might turn accusingly to 
Father O'Neil, the relentless judge 
from whom I'd fled. In the end, it 
was compassion for my bereft family, 
forced through no fault of their own 
to stagger through life without my 
sunny presence, that made me decide 
not to run away but to face the music. 

As youngest of the class I was first 
to go to the confessional. The regular 
confessional was never used for chil- 
dren. Father O’Neil was in his place 
on one side of a grate in the sacristy. 

A nun’s hand on my shoulder 
fetched me upright from my knees in 
the front pew, where I had been un- 
easily aware of my quivering stomach 
and the possibility that, if I threw up 
the moment I reached the confessional, 
Father O’Neil probably would absolve 
me without hearing my confession be- 
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fore sending for the doctor. I stumbled 
up the steps to the sacristy, genuflected 
with elaborate reverence, and made a 
weighty business of opening and clos- 
ing the heavy door of the- sacristy. 
Then I beheld Father O’Neil, miles 
away it seemed, and facing me. His 
bald old head rested wearily against 
the side of the grating. His eyes were 
closed. One hand fingered a rosary. I 
turned, thinking to escape. . 

“Come here and kneel down, child,” 
he called. 

I walked the endless distance, quak- 
ing in every muscle. Early in the jour- 
ney I sobbed aloud. By the time I had 
completed it, I was weeping hysteri- 
cally and Father O'Neil, half risen 
from his chair, was saying, “Bless my 
soul, what has come over you? Come 
now, why are you crying? You've 
nothing to fear. Why, bless my soul, 
you ve never been afraid of anything.” 

I rushed past the prie-dieu where I 
was supposed to kneel, and fought my 
way onto Father O’Neil’s knees. “Bless 
my soul!” was all that he said as he 
swished his stole away from my wa- 
tery countenance and permitted me to 
sob against his soutane. Presently, he 
“there, there'd” me a bit and my sobs 
slackened. 

“I know you can say the Confiteor,” 
he remarked placidly, “but why don’t 
you say it anyway? Then you must 
kneel on the other side of the grate 
for your confession.” 

“I confess to almighty God,” I be- 
gan, steadied by the recital. But when 
I untangled an arm from around Fa- 
ther O’Neil’s neck to strike my breast, 
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I felt alone and lost again. In a rush 
of words I told him about my certainty 
of doom, with reasons: I had failed to — 
keep holy the Sabbath day; had skip- 
ped catechism; gambled, and on Sun- 
day; cheated, on Sunday; had struck 
my sister and bedevilled her; had dis- | 
obeyed and answered my parents back, | 
The sound of my own voice in self- | 
accusation was so reassuring I heard 
myself say, “I stole,” before I was 
aware that my transgressions against 
the Commandments had _ progressed 
that far. 

“What did you steal?” 
O’Neil interrupted gently. 

“Two nickels,” I muttered, burying 7 
my face again. 

“You'll have to give back what you 
stole. It isn’t enough to confess to steal- 
ing if you can give back what doesn't 
belong to you. Will you promise to 
return the money to the person you 
stole it from?” 

I had not anticipated any obstacle of 
wealth between me and absolution. In 
a frenzy, I thought-Father O’Neil was 
telling me I could not be forgiven, 
could not make my First Communioa, | 
until I'd given back the nickels. 

“Oh,” I wailed, “I spent the money | 
and I haven’t got any. What'll I do, | 
what'll I do?” 

“Bless my soul, don’t begin that 
again!” Father O’Neil set me forcibly | 
but gently onto my feet and stood, 
groping at the slit in his soutane to © 
get at his pocket beneath. “Listen to | 
me, now. When I yisit your house 


Father | 


there is always a nickel on the table 


for you; isn’t there? Suppose you had 
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the present for two weeks in advance? 
That would be 10¢. Would you give it 
back to the person from whom you 
- stole? You'd have no present of a 
nickel for two weeks, mind you.” 

“Oh, yes,” I said fervently. “I want 
to give it back. I didn’t know I'd have 
Pe 
“Do you think you could steal and 
be forgiven just by asking? Do you 
think you could keep ill-gotten goods? 
Did your ill-gotten goods make you 
happy?” 

“Oh, no, the pickled limes and ice 
cream made me sick.” 

“Here.” Father O’Neil selected a 


dime from the change in his pocket. 
“Now you can return your ill-gotten 
goods.” 

“It wasn’t a ten-cents I stole,” I af- 


firmed. “It was two nickels.” 

“Bless my soul!” He found two fish 
scales and extended them. “Here!” I 
held them for a period which must 
have been less than an hour, but it 
didn’t seem less. Then I handed the 
nickels back to Father O’Neil and low- 
ered my head. “I stole them from you, 
Father;” I said. 

“And why?” he asked. “Had I in- 
jured you so that you wished to injure 
me? If you needed pickled limes and 
ice cream couldn’t you have asked me, 
or your parents, making the need a 
request? Or didn’t you know you were 
stealing and who you stole from?” 

“I didn’t when I did it.” 

“Couldn’t you have come to me 
alone to tell me right away?” 

“IT was ashamed, Father.” 

“Ah, kneel down there now, my 
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dear, and tell me your whole confes- 
sion again to see if you've missed any- 
thing.” 

I did so, formula and all. When I 
confessed to stealing, I added that I 
had made restitution and would never, 
never steal again. Father O'Neil im- 
posed the penance upon me of saying 
a decade of my Rosary. I was told to 
say my act of contrition while I was 
given absolution and I started to 
emerge from the sacristy with my ex- 
clusive, light-hearted gallop. But Fa- 
ther called to me to walk quietly. 

It being Saturday afternoon, Father 
O’Neil and Prince reached our house 
shortly after I did. When I saw them 
coming, my first impulse was to hide, 
and I felt sick and quivering again. 
When my sister received a nickel and 
I none, my shame would be known to 
the world. But Father O’Neil did not 
send either of us to the kitchen table. 
He left no money there. At the gate, 
as he was leaving, he said, “Bless my 
soul! I’m getting so old and forgetful.” 
He groped into his pocket and pro- 
duced a single fish scale instead of his 
usual handful of silver. 

“Now, what am I to do,” he mused, 
“for I’ve only one fish scale?” 

He looked up in sudden decision. 
“It will have to go to the older one, 
I’m afraid,” he said apologetically, and 
turned to me. “Since I have no nickel 
for my little French girl, would you 
like to ride. Prince down Glen St. all 
by yourself? I don’t think my little 
Irish girl is as fond of Prince as you 
are, so maybe you'll both have the best 
of the bargain.” 
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Gallantly he held his cupped hand 
for me to mount Prince. Trustingly, 
he left Prince’s guidance to me. Nobly 
he strode along the sidewalk, a fine 
figure of a man, bigger and better than 
Santa Claus, while Prince and I, as I 
recall it, galloped like the wind to the 
corner, back again to meet the priest, 
and back again to await him. 


It may be that Prince did not gallop © 
like the wind but that the good Father 
merely walked very, very slowly. He | 
was a very old man and went to his 
reward the following year. 

“He loved you children,” Mother 
says. “He was a great man for chil- 
dren. It’s a pity you don’t remember | 
him better!” 


SE 


The Guy Who Didn’t Touch Second 


In 1908 the New York Giants, the Chicago Cubs, and the Pittsburgh Pirates | 
were practically tied for first place in a thrilling chase for the National League 
pennant. Every game was vital. 


On Sept. 23, the Cubs were battling the Giants. For eight innings the 
teams fought tooth and nail, and going into the ninth the score was dead 
locked at one all. With two out and McCormick on third and Merkle on first, 
Bridwell of the Giants laced a rifle-like single through the box. McCormick 
crossed the plate with the winning run, but Merkle, instead of running to 
second, dashed for the clubhouse. The shrewd, heads-up second sacker of the | 
Cubs, Johnny Evers, called for the ball, touched second base, and jawed 
umpire Hark O’Day into calling Merkle out on a force play. By that time the | 
crowd was on the field and resumption of play was impossible. The game 
was scheduled for replay. 

The Cubs and Giants finished in a tie, and the league championship 
rested on this play-off game. The Cubs took it, 4-2. Thus, a freak play gave a 
top-:.otch player a reputation as a “sap” that he could never live down. Fred } 
Merkle will always be remembered in baseball as “the guy who didn’t touch 
second.” Roger Bresnahan, catcher in that game, swore up and down to the 
day he died that Evers never did get the ball. actually in play with which to 
touch second, as Joe McGinnity picked it up on his way to the clubhouse and 
threw it into the left-field bleachers. 


Thus did the Giants lose a championship. 
E. R. Binkelman and E. J. Rembowicz in the Presidio (June 46). 
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The blessing of @ continent 


South Pole Padre 


By LT. COM. WILLIAM J. MENSTER, USNR 
Condensed from The Sign* 


of Good. Hope, off the wind-swept 

edge.of South America, lies the last 
unexplored end of the world—the 
frozen continent Antarctica. For less 
than a century we have known of its 
existence, of the cold that holds its two 
million square miles eternally ice- 
bound. But the whole world looks 
south today trying to fathom its se- 
cret. Somewhere beneath the ice shelf 
may lie oil wells richer than fields of 
Texas; coal.deposits which may dwarf 
the Allegheny fields. And perhaps 
there lies hidden a vast deposit of the 
new, terrifying element, uranium. All 
the world talks of atomic energy, mak- 
er and destroyer, and looks to Antarc- 
tica as the place where its greatest 
source may be found. 

Into this land of cold and death 
came the fourth expedition of Admiral 
Richard Byrd. Aboard the flagship of 
the expedition, the Mount Olympus, 
was a priest, the first to carry the Giver 
of Life into the Antarctic Circle. To 
him was given the privilege of blessing 
the last continent on earth. 


Pirce hundred miles south of Cape 


On BoarD THE 
U.S.S. Mount O_ympus, 


Thursday, Dec. 19, 1946. 
We have been sailing steadily south 


for two weeks. Behind us liés our last 
contact with civilization, Panama City. 
Long weeks of preparation have passed 
into memory, and we are moving into 
that part of the world for which all 
that has gone before has been but a 
prelude. We sailed out of New York © 
on a quiet November morning on the 
Mount Olympus. We moved out quiet- 
ly, but there was a noticeable flurry of 
interest in the press, with mention of 
uranium deposits as the goal of the 
expedition, for uranium is the new god 
of the world. 

The assignment as flagship chaplain 
came as unexpectedly as did the assign- 
ment of every other puzzled man 
aboard. I had completed four years as 
chaplain in the navy, 20 months as 
chaplain of a bomber field in the South 
Pacific, and a trip to Antarctica was 
not even something I dreamed of in 
the month following return to the 
States. 

But then a harmless-looking tele- 
gram shocked me out of the quiet life 
at Miami, my last assignment, and 
within a week I was in the middle of 
the most amazing experience of my 
life. I wasn’t given much time to think, 
however, as we were due to sail in 
three weeks, and there was much to be 
done. 


*Union City, N. J. July, 1947. 
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Aboard the flagship I found the or- 
derly confusion that always precedes 
a trip out to sea. But on this trip was 
a lot of equipment none of us had 
seen. Heavy crates of warm clothing, 
thousands of tons of coal, food—these 
we had seen. But aboard came also 27 
dogs, powerful huskies, who became 
strange but welcome friends in the 
months ahead. Aboard also came an- 
other stranger, a navy helicopter, that 
sat up grotesquely over the deck, to 
become our eyes in the near future. 
Newspaper, magazine, and radio cor- 
respondents filed aboard, anc army 
and marine corps observers moved in. 

My duties as chaplain were more 
than those of spiritual adviser, more 
than the priestly duties of parish life. 
We were moving our own little world 
into a world of emptiness. We would 
have to make our own amusements in 
lonely weeks ahead, and it would be 
my job to see that every possible piece 
of equipment for recreational purposes 
was available in the many hours of 
boredom we must endure. Every mo- 
ment of my time was spent gathering 
material to keep the men occupied, 
while all of us threw out tenuous cords 
of friendship that were to be knotted 
firmly in the next three months. As 
chaplain I was in the best possible posi- 
tion to get to know the men, and they 
were not slow in coming to me for 
friendship and the spiritual help God 
had entrusted to me. 

The trucks came alongside, cranes 
swung in wide, creaking arcs, hatches 
yawned and swallowed, and men came 


up the gangplanks with big packs over 
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their shoulders and big expressions of 
wonderment on their faces. The crew 
filed out, and aboard came the last 
of the press and photographers. We 
looked at one another in the mess hall 
at night, knowing that only a few of 
us could answer the thousands of ques- 
tions our minds were asking every 
minute. For only a few had ever sailed 
below Cape of Good Hope into the 
White Continent. ; 

Then we were at sea. Imperceptibly 
we moved out, swung south along the 


Atlantic coastline, passed the night at | 


my old station at Miami, skirted Key 
West, and were in the Gulf of Mexico, 
November was behind us, aid so were 
the cold winds sweeping in across New 
York from the North Atlantic. Now 
we were riding in the warmth of tropi- 
cal sunshine. Shirts were off on deck, 
and tan came into faces under the sud- 
den, burning sun. But below decks 
sweating men were checking and re 
checking clothing that was to save us 
in weather 50° below. 

Panama was a brief interlude. We 
stopped for a few days and went ashore 
to get the rolling of the ship out of 
our bodies. On a quiet hillside in Pan- 
ama I found a group of American 
priests in their beautiful mission 
church, said my last Mass on land for 
many weeks, then checked back on the 


ship. We said our last good-bys to the | 


friends we had made in those few days, 
hoisted anchor, and moved into the 


burning warmth of the tropical Pacific. | 


Out of Panama two days, we crossed 
the equator, and the ceremony of init 


ating most of the crew into the Ancient | 
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Order of the Deep was a welcome di- 
version. The ship became a fantastic 
masquerade party, with King Nep- 
tune, Queen Amphitrite, the Royal 
Baby, Davy Jones, and the rest of the 
royal party initiating the Pollywogs 
into the revered order. My time in the 
South Pacific during war saved me 
from the initiation, but it took quite 
a bit of talking to convince the crew 
when I could not produce my diploma. 
I received a new one which I shall not 
lose. The equator dropped behind, the 
hot blasting wind became a cool breeze 
at night, the sun rose earlier, set later, 
and we knew we were moving into a 
world-where we would find no night. 

Today it has become cold. The sun 
set last night on a mild, temperate day 
to come up this morning bright and 
cheery, but during the night a new 
wind came up, a steady cold wind that 
takes the breath away, and the bright 
sun is not as warm as it has been. 
Along the deck men hurry about their 
work in jackets stored below since 
New York. You can see their breath 
frosting as they pant over endless 
chores, and above them in the morn- 
ing light is a new furring of frost on 
the ropes and a shimmering casing of 
glittering white on the mast. When I 
came on deck this morning, the men 
shouted greetings and one of them 
called out, “This looks like the real 
thing, padre.” We are crossing the 
Antarctic Circle. This is it. 


Sunday, Dec. 22. 


Today is Sunday, a day of rest every- 
where but aboard ship. Because I am 
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the only :chaplain, I hold a general 
service for non-Catholics as well as 
Mass for Catholic men. The non-Cath- 
olics come to our improvised chapel 
quietly and reverently, kneel for pray- 
ers, and sing their hymns in rich, 
strong voices, Other men fall away 
from their consciousness of God’s love 
and the love they owe Him, but these 
have been set apart in a world of cold 
loneliness, where God is very close to 
them and they are very close to God. 
Nearly all come to either service, and 
I have a choir preparing for Christ- 
mas, There will be no presents or 
Christmas cards this year. We have 
left mail service behind and radio is 
our only contact with the outside, No- 
body is anxious to get a message by 
radio, for only emergency messages 
can be relayed to us. 

After Mass I went up on deck, and 
it was cold. The sun was there, glar- 
ing, but with no suggestion of warmth. 
A freezing wind sweeps the ship al- 
ways, and one of our greatest problems 
is to keep decks ice-free. There is no 
question now as to whether “this is it” 
for we have been plagued by icebergs 
and drifting ice for the past week. 
With the cold has come the need of 
some place below decks for the men 
to pass their leisure hours, so we have 
had prepared a “hobby lobby” in the 
bow, a room set aside for the men to 
work at their favorite crafts during 
their free time, and they seem to thrive 
there. They sit quietly, making every- 
thing conceivable from a whaling ship 
to a covered wagon, using all the 
equipment I was fortunate enough to 
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procure in New York and Panama. 
Before we left the States I was able 
to get a good stock of movies and pho- 
nograph records. They play the records 
below deck, everything from Beetho- 
vén to Bing. We have movies on deck, 
and it is an almost unbelievable sight 
to see the men wrapped up in their 
furs watching the movies in the semi- 
darkness that is now the only thing 
that resembles night. The guitar and 
accordion I brought along have be- 
come lifesavers. Everyone likes to sing, 
so after the movies I am able to get 
out either guitar or accordion and lead 
the men in singing, to unite their 
voices in every popular song since the 
turn of the century, the same voices I 
hear at services singing hymns. I found 
out a long time ago what such song 
fests can mean to lonely men; my 
repertoire is now close to boundless. 
It gives us all a new feeling of warmth 
going to bed, knowing that we’ve got- 
ten just a bit closer together in song. 


Friday, Jan. 3, 1947. 


Christmas has come and gone. Night 
is a memory. The fleet is split into 
three groups, moving off left and right, 
and we have been moving steadily to- 
ward Little America. But right now 
we aren’t going anywhere. We have 
been icebound since New Year’s. The 
icebreaker Northwind has been run- 
ning in circles trying to keep the Olym- 
pus, the Merrick, the Yancey, and the 
submarine Sennett out of trouble. The 
ice floes, carrying the ships with them, 
are being blown by winds, and the 
great icebergs are moving in unpre- 
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dictable currents. We remain hopeless 
against the combination, and boredom | 
is becoming a real problem. 

Our becoming icebound has meant 
only a small damage but that was in 
the one place we could least afford to 
lose. The ice moved in and crushed the 
bow of the ship, destroying the place 
that could mean so much to us when 
we have nothing but leisure: our hob. 
by room. Everyone is restless, and we 
watch for the helicopter looking for 
open water ahead. We are anxious to 
move into the Ross sea, into that little’ 
inlet of the Ross sea known as the Bay } 
of Whales, and to our camp at Littl 
America. 

Into my mind in such hours has 
come a new thought, one that is slight- 
ly terrifying. This is not only an expe. 
dition into the Antarctic; this is to be 
a landmark in the history of the 
Church. Across the world is spread the 
vast network of her churches; through-’ 
out the world her ministers bring the 
Gospel of peace. But here before us is) 
a land into which the Gospel has never} 
penetrated; onto whose icy whitenes| 
no priest has ever stepped; to which! 
am to be the first official messenger of 
Christ. To my hands has been en} 
trusted by God and my country the 
privilege of blessing this last of the 
continents, of dedicating it to Him 
today when the world is almost lost 
to unrest and war. To me is given the 
power to call upon God to bring His 
peace and love to this world lost from} 
the human race for many thousands 
of years. 

I have looked through all the prayet 
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books I brought. There are prayers in 
time of war; prayers for blessing a new 
automobile, a new home, a mother 
after childbirth, a newborn baby; but 
no prayers for the blessing of a new 
continent. A hundred and fifty years 


_ ago Australia was blessed. Five hun- 


dred years ago a Spanish or Portuguese 
padre looked in wonderment on a 
New World in the West and blessed 
our own homeland. Now it is my work 
to bless and consecrate the last conti- 
nent of the earth. I shall compose a 
new prayer for the blessing, praying 
that God will guide me in its compo- 
sition. 
LittLeE AMERICA, 


Monday, Jan. 13, 1947. 


We have broken through. The scout 
plane, our eyes in this uncharted world, 
spotted a break, and the cutter North- 
wind went to work. The ice, 15 feet 
thick in places, fell off to port and lee, 
shifted, drifted in the strong current, 
and we moved through. Ahead was 
open water, the Ross sea and the Bay 
of Whales. We have been told by old 
explorers aboard that this is one of the 
worst years in their memory for drift- 
ing ice, with icebergs ten miles square. 
They are beautiful, white, steel blue, 
and then crimson, majestic, awesome. 
But beneath the water extends a steel- 
like knife that could cut the bottom 
of our ship off in one sweep. When 
they get too close the cutter goes to 
work on them. Occasionally, they split 
with a crack like a whip, then a roar 
that deafens you as thousands of tons 
of ice crash into the cold, blue sea. 
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You do not come on deck without sun- 
glasses: in the glare of that beautiful 
ice lurks years of sun blindness fér the 
unwary. The men have become quiet 
with their faces hidden in parkas, and 
when you meet them below deck you 
see a new growth of beard taking 
shape. 

But we have broken through, and 
they are more cheerful. The Bay of 
Whales lies around. Ahead, the North- 
wind moves cautiously toward the 
great ice shelf that marks the begin- 
ning of the White Continent, though 
where the land begins it is not possible 
to tell, and just a few miles ahead is 
the plateau of ice that will be home 
for a short time, Little America. 

In church, the faces of the men have 
a new light. Boredom has passed for 
the present, and we all look eagerly to 
the time when we can get on the ice 
and stretch again. We will be able to 
run again on something solid. I have 
delved deep into my treasures, and 
lined up the footballs we can throw 
around on this fantastic field of ice. I 
won't feel quite so sorry for the teams 
when next I see a game played on what 
is called a frozen field. In a little while 
we are going to have hundreds of feet 
of ice below us. 


Sunday, Jan. 18. 


We tied up today. Nobody slept very 
much in the last 24 hours. As a matter 
of fact, it has been nearly impossible 
to sleep for the past week, with no 
night to bring sheltering darkness with 
it. The men have complained of in- 
ability to sleep even far below decks. 
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It may be dark there, but there is a 
psychological barrier in the realization 
that in this time of supposed night the 
sun is bright along the decks. 

Last night we all watched the care- 
ful mooring procedure. A party went 
ashore for the work known as “bury- 
ing the dead men.” Holes are dug into 
the ice, and into the holes are lowered 
logs about six feet in length, which are 
then frozen into the ice graves. To 
these logs the mooring lines are fas- 
tened, settling the ship along the edge 
of the ice. 

I have been preparing for the bless- 
ing of the Antarctic. I have finished 
the prayer for this occasion, and now 
I feel much lonelier than ever before. 


I wish there was some other priest to 


whom I could talk, someone with 
whom I could discuss the things that 
haye been crowded into the unbeliev- 
able past three months. I am supposed 
to be a pillar of strength to the men, 
the one to whom they can come in 
time of trouble for comforting advice. 
God has helped in countless ways. The 
little barrier that stood between non- 
Catholics and myself for that first gen- 
eral service has disappeared, and they 
are now as close to me as 1 to them. 
I have felt the presence of God often 
on this trip, when I prayed with them, 
or gave them the little talks at services. 
But today I wish I had a chaplain to 
whom I could go with a few troubles 
of my own. 

Sailing far out behind are the two 
other units of the fleet, each with its 
own chaplain, but they are not coming 
here. 
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Sunday, Jan. 26. 

It is morning, whatever morning 
means in this land of endless day. For - 
a week now they have been unloading 
the stores at our new base at Little 
America. Out on the Ross ice shelf a 
new tent city has sprung up, some dis. 
tance from the original base at Ad- 
miral Byrd’s first Little America. The 
admiral and his son visited the base 
they had left behind on their previous 
trip and sat and enjoyed eggs 14 years 
old. Everything they left was in perfect 
condition; rust is nonexistent here, | 
where there is practically no moisture 
in the air. 

_ The work progressed very rapidly 
throughout the week, till today we 
have a comfortable base to work from, 
And we are going to take the time out 
today for the blessing of the continent, | 
the first service ever held here. We 
tried to mimeograph souvenir pro 
grams of the service, but the job was 
very poor, so last night the printing 
press went to work and this morning 
we have beautiful printed souvenirs of | 
the service we will hold this afternoon. 
We had hoped to hold the services out | 
of doors, but a bitter wind is blowing 
across the ice, and that will be impos 
sible. Instead, a large tent has been 
set aside, and the Church flag has been 
raised, the first cross to fly over the 
Antarctic. 

I brought a new Roman missal for | 
the first Mass on the new continent, 
a missal that I shall give to my alma 
mater, Loras college, at Dubuque, 
Iowa, when I return. First we shall 
have the general service for all the 
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men, then the Catholic men.will come 
to Mass. Four ships of the central fleet 
have docked along the ice, and most 
of the men from the ships will be there. 
There will be about 200 at the services. 


Evening, Sunday, Jan. 26. 


It is. evening now, and I am back 
aboard ship. My cabin is half dark be- 
cause the portholes are closed, but out- 
side the sun is bright and the men are 
working again. The blessing of the 
continent is over now, and it seems as 
though the sun is more cheerful over 
the ice. 

The men poured into the chapel 
from all the ships, took their places 
quietly and looked over the printed 
souvenirs they were given as they came 
in. Very shortly the chapel was filled, 
and the men rose as I came out onto 
the altar. The organ broke into the 
opening notes, and the many mascu- 
line voices united strongly in the navy 
hymn, Eternal Father, Strong to Save. 
They became quiet then, while I read 
the blessing and dedication of the con- 
tinent of Antarctica. 

“O almighty and eternal God, Mak- 
er of heaven and earth, and all things, 
from Thy heavenly throne behold us, 
Thy humble servants here assembled, 
to offer Thee for the first time from 
this great continent, public adoration, 
praise, and thanks. We are inspired by 
its vastness and whiteness to thoughts 
of our insignificance and unworthiness 
and of Thy greatness. Whilst scientists 
estimate how many thousands or mil- 
lions of years ago Thou didst create 
this land, and whilst historians com- 
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pute how few of Thy creatures have 
set foot hereon, we humbly thank Thee 
for the privilege that is ours today, of 
blessing and. consecrating it. to Thye 
service. 

“O merciful God, by whose word all 
things are sanctified, pour forth Thy 
blessing upon this continent: and grant 
that whatsoever peoples and nations of 
the world shall use it according to Thy 
will and law, may receive from Thee 
health of body and peace of soul. En- 
dow with the spirit of wisdom those 
to whom, in Thy name, is entrusted 
this land and whatsoever, through Thy 
goodness, it may produce; that there 
may be justice and peace among the 
nations and continents of the earth, 
Through Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

They answered the Amen and sat 
for the short sermon, and I was able 
to use as my text the passage of St. 
Paul that had now come to its fulfill- 
ment: “First, I give thanks to my God 
through Jesus Christ for you all be- 
cause your faith is spoken of in the 
whole world.” I spoke of the greatness 
of faith and the greatness of the com- 
pletion of the prophecy of the great 
apostle. 

They listened to me attentively, and 
it was possible almost to feel the tan- 
gible presence of God in that lonely 
outpost of the world. They rose again, 
and with great pride and love united 
in singing God Bless America. And 
we knew He would. Then we had 
Mass, with the same hymns and pray- 
ers, and we went back to the ship. The 
sun was bright over the masts, and it 
looked new and warmer over the ship. 
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The wind was still blowing across the 
ice; we did not linger long on deck. 

The voices of the men echo through 
the ship, calling to one another as they 
get ready for the work that always has 


to be done. They are happy, the good 
people of the earth, and I know that 
God is smiling upon us with infinitely 
more warmth than the sun, and there 
is no cold wind in His Heart. 


ae. 


Columbus at San Salvador 


bore burned with impatience 
to be the first to set foot on the 
sand, and to plant the cross and the 
flag of Spain. But he restrained the 
eagerness of himself and his crew, 
being desirous of giving the act of 
taking possession of a new world a 
solemnity worthy of the greatest deed, 
perhaps, ever accomplished by a sea- 
man; and to call God and his angels, 
sea, earth, and sky as witnesses of his 
conquest of an unknown hemisphere: 

He put on all his insignia as ad- 
miral and viceroy, wrapped himself 
in his purple cloak, and, taking a flag 
embroidered with a cross, in which 
the initials of Ferdinand and Isabella 
were interlaced and surmounted by a 
crown, he entered his boat, and pull- 
ed toward shore, followed by Alonzo 
and Yanes Pinzon. On landing, he 
fell on his knees to acknowledge the 
greatness of God. He kissed the 
ground, and, with his face on the 
earth, wept tears of a double import 


and a double meaning—tears of joy 
for Columbus; the overflowing of a 
proud spirit, grateful and pious—tears 
of sadness for this virgin soil, seeming 
to foreshadow the devastation, with | 
fire and sword, which the strangers | 
were to bring with their pride, their 
knowledge, and their power. 

“Almighty and eternal God,” said 
Columbus, as he raised his forehead 
from the dust, with a Latin prayer 
which his companions have handed 
down to us, “who, by the energy of 
Thy creative’ word, hast made the 
firmament, the earth, and sea, blessed 
and glorified be Thy name in all 
places! May Thy majesty and domin- 
ion be exalted for ever, as Thou has 
permitted Thy holy Name to be made 
known and spread by the most hum- 
ble of Thy servants in this hitherto 
unknown portion of Thy empire.” 

He then baptized this land with the 
name of Christ, the Island of Sam | 
Salvador. 


Alphonse de Lamartine quoted in The World’s Great Catholic Literature, edited by 
George N. Shuster (Macmillan, 1942). 
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HERE Was universal rejoicing among 

Vatican officials and residents when 
Eugenio Pacelli became Pius XII. 
They all knew his habits, mentality, 
method of work, and did not, there- 
fore, have to make the effort of adapt- 
ing themselves to the personality of a 
comparative stranger, as was the case 
when the holder of an Italian See was 
elected, such as Pius X. 

Tall, lanky, with dark hair graying 
at the temples, and black, penetrating 
eyes behind gold-rimmed spectacles 
resting on an aquiline nose which em- 
phasizes his thin ascetic face, Pius XII 
gives the impression of a man who has 
divorced himself from the materialistic 
needs of life to attain the highest pos- 
sible form of spiritual and intellectual 
development. Henry Bor- 
deaux once wrote, “He has 
the sublime greatness of a 
mortified, almost translu- 
cent body which seems des- 
tined to serve only as the 
cover for his soul,” 

Pius XII is gifted with 
an extremely agile and logi- 
cal mind. Diplomatists who 
have known him have been 
impressed by the fact that 
in a meeting he eliminates 
all digressions by constantly 


*The Vatican and the War. 1944. E. P. Dutton & Co., 286-302 4th Ave., 
New York City, 10. 343 pp. $3. 
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reverting to the main subject until it 
has been exhaustively discussed. He is 
aided by a truly formidable memory. 
He very seldom reads a speech; every 
word has been written beforehand and 
memorized. After reading the text 
twice, he usually knows it by heart, 
not only when it is in Italian or Latin, 
but also in many of the other languages 
of the civilized world. Addressing a 
group of Hungarian pilgrims, and 
having only a smattering of their lan- 
guage, one of the most difficult in the 
world, the Pontiff had memorized the 
phonetics of his discourse, so that, 
much to their surprise, he spoke to his 
listeners in their own tongue. 

His speeches betray his humanist 
culture. One often finds in them refer- 
ences to Homer, Sophocles, 
Herodotus. Born a Roman, 
he was imbued with “Ro- 
manism,” that is, he ad- 
mires the pagan beauty of 
the City of the Caesars, the 
high level of civilization 
reached by Roman genius. 
To him is attributed the 
phrase, “To live heroically 
is better than to live com- 
fortably,” which later in- 
spired Mussolini to say, “It 
is better to live one day as 
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a lion than 100 years as a sheep.” He 
is also a student of contemporary liter- 
ature. His literary style has been liken- 
ed to that of the French ecclesiastical 
writer, Bishop Jacques Bossuet, From 
ancient Greece, he acquired a highly 
developed feeling for artistic eurythmy 
and a love for aesthetics; from imperial 
Rome, the judicial knowledge, the sci- 
ence of government, and a practical 
outlook in the approach to problems, 
Many of his sermons and addresses in 
Italian are texts in the religious schools 
and seminaries because of the purity 
of expression, the lyricism of the im- 
ages, the impeccable style, and the lofti- 
ness of thought. 

He speaks with a clear, moving, and 
pleasantly toned voice. His slim arms, 
elongated and aristocratic hands, with 
which he sometimes emphasizes a 
phrase or a word, the strikingly spir- 
itual features, the slender, fragile-look- 
ing body clad in the white papal robes 
give him the hieratic appearance of 
an apostle. 


Ae is not what one would call a 
popular Pope in the sense that the 
average person is made to feel he is in 
the presence of a human being with 
impulses, emotions, passions, virtues, 
and defects common to all men. The 
depth of his mind, his habit of medi- 
tation, natural aloofness, and austerity 
of life have made him solitary. En- 
dowed with an iron will, Pius XII, by 
the constant application of self-disci- 
pline, has achieved complete control 
of mind and body. Thus, at times he 
impresses one as being a cold and dis- 
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tant man whose gestures and words 
lack spontaneity. 

However, this control, discipline, 
and training is not the result of per. 
sonal ambition, an end in itself. For 
Pius, it is the weapon and the means 
with which best to defend and further 
the interests of the Church. Since his 
early youth, his actions have been sub- 
ordinated to this purpose, but when he 
is among members of his immediate 
family or people he knows well, the 
affective qualities of the man break 
through the barrier of reserve and aus | 
terity. He becomes affable and inter 
ested in the thoughts, feelings, and 
problems of others. 

Pius loves the humble, ordinary folk 
because of their simplicity, naiveness, 
and lack of sophistication. After a gen- 
eral audience, he walks ‘through the 
crowd and mingles with it. He listens 
to family troubles, wants to know the 
names of wide-eyed, awe-struck chil- 
dren who clutch at their mother’ 
skirts, promises that he will pray for 
the dear ones who are ill, or, as during 





the war, at the battle fronts. On thos 
occasions he acts just as any small-town 
parish priest. He learned mass psychol- 
ogy from meeting people in all walks 
of life during the years spent in the 
diplomatic service of the Vatican 
Many times have I seen him almost 
mauled by women who begged him 
to give their infants a special blessing 
and who pulled at his tunic, grabbed 
him by the arm, almost tore his hand 
in a display of uncontrolled emotios, 
while his entourage vainly attempted 
to protect him. Once, I was told, his) 
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pectoral cross was broken and his ring 
disappeared during such a manifesta- 
tion of popular enthusiasm. 

At the end of one audience, I watch- 
ed an Italian peasant step up to him 
as he was making his way through the 
crowd in the Clementine hall, and ex- 
press the desire to be confessed by him. 
Giovanni Stefanori, his private butler 
and faithful bodyguard, and Msgr. 
Aborio-Mella di Sant’ Elia, papal mas- 
ter of the chamber, were appalled at 
the audacity of the request. But, before 
they could intervene and drive the man 
away, the Pontiff took the farmer by 
the arm and retraced his steps to a 
corner of the hall. For a few minutes 
he listened in an attitude of profound 
concentration, and finally raised his 
hand in a blessing of absolution over 
the kneeling man. 


Prus XII is the psychological opposite 
of Pius XI: cautious, suave, tolerant 
Pius XII; impulsive, bristling, authori- 
tarian Pius XI. The former is the quin- 
tessence of statesmanship,a man whose 
temper and reactions are controlled by 
an acute, brilliant, intuitive mind 
trained in that most rigid of schools— 
the diplomatic service of the Vatican. 
The latter was a fighter, sometimes 
even careless of consequences, who 
often listened more to the dictates of 
his generous heart and hot temper than 
to political expediency. Despite their 
difference, or indeed, because of them, 
these two men fought side by ‘side with 
perfect teamwork against the increas- 
ingly strong enemies of the Church. 
Their relationship was far closer than 
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the one arising from the loyalty and 
obedience a coliaborator usually feels 
for the head of the Church. It was the 
blending of friendship, devotion, mu- 
tual respect, and admiration. The aged 


. Pius XI valued the profound under- 


standing of political situations, the 
foresight, and quick brain of his secre- 
tary of state, which very often tem- 
pered his obstinacy and impulses. He 
once remarked to Cardinal Michael de 
Faulhaber, archbishop of Munich, “If 
the Catholic world knew how much 
Pacelli means to the Church!” More 
than that, the gruff, intransigent, au- 
thoritarian Pontiff fully appreciated 
the merits of a collaborator who could 
interpret his wishes and execute his 
instructions with .a smoothness and 
thoroughness of which he himself was 
incapable, undoubtedly because of the 
serious illness which slowly disinte- 
grated his body and somewhat affected 
his nervous system for many years be- 
fere he died. No wonder that before 
Pacelli left as papal legate for the 
Eucharistic Congress in Budapest in 
1938, Pius XI said to a group of cardi- 
nals, “Pacelli always speaks for Us.” 

According to the men who have 
worked with him: since the time he 
began his career, Pius XII was never 
found unprepared to tackle a major 
problem. He studied with great care 
for all the tasks he performed. For a 
full year before being sent as nuncio 
to Bavaria, he acquainted himself with 
the customs and various problems of 
the country to which he was to be as- 
signed. He takes a long time to make 
a decision of importance. 
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An assiduous reader, he follows 
closely Italian as well as international 
events. Every day he methodically 
scans the newspapers of many coun- 
tries, a task made easier for him by 
his knowledge of languages. Foreign- 
ers received in private audiences mar- 
veled to me at the Pontiff’s knowledge 
of issues and events purely local in 
character of which he had learned 
through his constant reading of the 
press. 

Despite the many hours he spends 
at his desk every day, Pius invariably 
takes one hour in the afternoon for a 
daily walk. This habit dates back to 
the day when Cardinal Gasparri, 
shortly after Pacelli’s entrance into the 
Secretariat of State, seeing his young 
assistant grow pale and emaciated be- 
cause of overwork and lack of relaxa- 
tion, told him, “To the priest who 
speaks so much of heaven, it does no 
harm to feel a bit of earth under his 
feet.” 

As secretary of state, Pacelli was a 
familiar sight to Romans in the Villa 
Borghese, the beautiful park in the 
heart of the capital. At 4 p.m. a black 
limousine would stop in front of the 
monumental gate in Piazzale Fla- 
minio. Dressed in the garb of a simple 
priest, Pacelli and Msgr. Pio Rossig- 
nani, his private secretary, who was 
also the brother-in-law of one of his 
sisters, would climb out of it and start 
walking briskly through green, shel- 
tered, almost solitary bypaths, in the 
general direction of Piazza di Siena, 
where every year in May riders of 
many nations participated in an inter- 
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national steeplechase. They would be 
invariably followed at a discreet dis. 
tance by two plains-clothes men as- 
signed to their protection by the Italian 
government. After a few hundred 
yards, Pacelli would slow up and read 
his breviary. One afternoon I was hay- 
ing tea with my wife in the Casina 
delle Rose, nestled among-the trees of 
the villa and popular among Romans 
as well as tourists, when I saw the sec- 
retary of state look with a somewhat 
startled face at the people sitting near 
us who were nudging each other and 
whispering, “Look, look, Cardinal Pa- 
celli!” He had become so absorbed in 
his reading that he had failed to note 








where he was going and had thus 
found himself in the midst of a gay 
crowd, 


Wren a cardinal is elected Pope, he 
loses his nationality, name, and what 
ever civil ties bind him to his country 
of birth, and becomes the representa- 
tive of Christ on earth, head of a spir 
itual empire, and member of every na- 
tion where there are Catholics. There 
is no ruler who is so much a slave of 
his mission and, at the same. time, a 
more absolute monarch in his author- 
ity as the Pope. 

Before his election, the white robe he 
must wear until death is prepared for 
him. In fact, before the conclave be- 
gins, three white tunics are made: 
short, medium, and large, so as to fit 
any type of body. Moreover, the new 
Pope finds that his daily life is already 
regulated to the minutest details by 4 ] 
tradition perpetuated by the people 
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who form part of his court and govern- 
ment. The men around him may 
change but those who replace them 
will have the same tasks to perform 
and will be chosen from the same en- 
vironment according to deep-rooted 
custom. For instance, the Pope’s con- 
fessor—an ordinary priest who visits 
the Vatican once a week at fixed hours 
and who alone may absolve the su- 
preme head of the Church of his sins, 
is a Jesuit; the master of the apostolic 
palace, a Dominican; the sacristan, an 
Augustinian. Should the Pope break 
this tradition without sound reasons, 
a whole Religious Order would regard 
such a gesture as an affront, a serious 
complication even for a Pope, in view 
of the strong spirit of solidarity and 
pride properly belonging to members 
of Religious Orders. Pius X, a saintly 
man of simple tastes and habits whose 
cause for canonization has been under 
way for some time, was terrified, at 
first, to find himself at the head of the 
Church. One day, he pointed to the 
Swiss Guards. on duty outside his 
apartment, and whispered to an old 
friend, “There are my jailers!” 


The Pope’s daily life has become 
even more monotonous since the end 
of the temporal power of the Holy See 
in 1870. Before, a Pontiff, as in the 
case of Pius IX, could take drives in 
Rome’s Pincian Gardens or walk in 
the streets talking with people, impart- 
ing blessings, and bestowing favors. 
He could move from the Vatican to 
the Quirinal, which was one of his 
palaces. But, by voluntarily shutting 
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himself up in the Vatican in sign of 
protest against the seizure of Rome, 
the Pope confined his life to 108 acres 
of ground, the total area of his midget 
state. Even after the conclusion of the 
Lateran treaty, which released the 
Pontiff from his voluntary imprison- 
ment, the daily routine changed but 
slightly. The only difference up to the 
present is that the Pontiff goes to his 
villa, Castel Gandolfo, for a period of 
rest in summer, and to solemn func- 
tions in the Roman churches. Nor can 
it be otherwise, .since every time he 
crosses St. Peter’s square, the boundary 
line between Italy and the State of 
Vatican City, he is on foreign soil. 

Like Benedict XV, who, ten minutes 
after his election was walking about 
the Vatican as though in his family 
home, Pius XII had no need of “break-_ 
ing in” to his new position, because of 
the experience acquired in the nine 
years as secretary of state. He knew 
practically every resident of the tiny 
city as well as all the intricacies of 
administration, physical characteris- 
tics, and problems which confronted 
the Holy See, so that he took control 
without the commotion usually attend- 
ing the death of one sovereign Pontiff 
and the arrival of another. He was, as 
always, extremely reserved, and con- 
tinued to live with the simplicity which 
characterized his life as secretary of 
state, 

Pius XII rises at about 6:30 a.m. A 
modern Pope, he shaves himself with 
an electric razor which he bought dur- 
ing his trip to the U. S. His manserv- 
ant does not enter the private apart- 
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ment on the third floor of the palace 
until the Pontiff bas finished dressing. 
The bedroom, which has two windows 
overlooking St. Peter’s square, is fur- 
nished with great simplicity. It has a 
plain brass bed with a damask cover, 
a medium-size rug, a common dresser, 
a small mirror which is the only one 
existing in the whole apartment, and 
a mahogany desk. A painting of the 
Virgin hangs from one wall. The din- 
ing room is equally unpretentious, 
with two cupboards, and a simply 
carved walnut table. A small study, a 
modern bathroom built during Pius 
XI’s reign, and a large hall complete 
the apartment proper which, however, 
comprises many other rooms used by 
the members of the household. It also 
has a guest room, although under the 
last three Popes it was used only once: 
when: Pius XI returned to a humble 
Polish priest the hospitality that the 
latter had extended to him many years 
before in a small town when the then 
Monsignor Ratti was nuncio to Poland. 


Dhe private apartment came into be- 
ing under Pius X, who, after his 
election, continued to live inthe small 
room assigned to him for the conclave, 
instead of using the state apartment on 
the second floor as had all his prede- 
cessors. When Vatican officials saw 
that he was determined to remain 
where he was, they began adapting 
several rooms next to his in order to 
give him at least a minimum of com- 
fort. A bed which belonged to Pius 
VII was unearthed from one of the 
warehouses, repainted, and substituted 
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for the plain iron bed in the Pontiff’s 
chamber. 

When it arrived, one of the intimates 
said, “It’s a beautiful bed.” 

“No doubt,” Pius X replied rather 
sadly, “but I shall have to die in it.” 

At 7:30, Pius says Mass in his pri- 
vate chapel, which is next to his bed- 
room, and before retiring to his library 
spends 15 or 20 minutes eating a frugal 
breakfast of coffee, milk, and rolls. 
The library is a beautiful corner room 
with windows overlooking St. Peter’s 
square. In this room all private audi- 
ences take place, where cardinals, sov- 
ereigns, princes, bishops, ambassadors, 
and laymen render homage to the head 
of the Roman Catholic Church. The 
Pope works at a large walnut desk, on 
which stands a white statue of Christ 
and a crucifix. Against three of the 
walls are tall bookcases, their panes 
covered with gray cloth. White cur- 
tains are on the windows, with the 
exception of the center one, immedi- 
ately behind the Pope’s chair, which 


has panes of colored glass depicting the | 


Virgin Mary sitting on a throne with 
the Infant Jesus on her lap. 
Audiences invariably end at 1 p.m. 
At this time, Pius receives his master 
of the chamber, who submits a list of 
requests for audiences and the Pope 


decides what visitors he will see the 


next day. Half an hour later, the Pon- 
tiff has lunch in the dining room of 
his private apartment. His manservant 
serves his table, and German nuns, 
who have cooked his meals since he 
was nuncio in Berlin, are in charge’of 
his kitchen. Pius’ diet is very simple. 
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The cooking is in the traditional ~ 
Italian style. He drinks ordinary wine 
and does not smoke. In accordance 
with an ancient custom, the Pope eats 
alone. The only companions of Pius 
XII are two canary birds, which are 
released from their cage as soon as he 
enters the room and allowed to fly un- 
disturbed during the meal. They are 
trained so that when he calls them by 
name, they often perch on his shoulder 
or jump on his table to peck at the 
food prepared for them in two small 
saucers. On very rare occasions when 
there are official guests for lunch, the 
Pope still eats alone at a table which 
is higher than the others, and is, of 
course, served first. 

After lunch, Pius takes a brief rest 
and at 4 p.M., his daily walk. One after- 
noon in the courtyard of St. Damasus 
| heard subdued clapping. It was the 
papal gendarme on duty at the state 
apartment who thus signaled that the 
Pope was about to go out. The signal 
was relayed immediately all along the 
itinerary. Cars were stopped and casual 
visitors asked to leave. I hid behind a 
portico column in the courtyard and 
saw Pius XII, who was wearing a light 
white overcoat and red hat with up- 
turned brim, appear a few minutes 
later. He climbed into the waiting 
limousine with the chamberlain who 
happened to be on duty that day. Pius 
always rides as far as the Vatican Gar- 
dens, where he leaves the car and be- 
gins his one-hour walk with a quick, 
elastic step. He is followed at some 
distance by his chamberlain and the 
esente of the Noble Guards, who is 
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entrusted with the duty of watching 
over the person of the Pontiff. 

A tour of the Vatican Gardens is 
something one does not easily forget. 
Pius XI, who was a great lover of 
nature and an enthusiastic follower of 
technical and scientific progress, gave 
his private park the beauty of peren- 
nial spring. One hot summer day, EF | 
was walking through the gardens 
when I met engineer Enrico Galeazzi, 
general director of the Vatican techni- 
cal services, and asked him how it 
happened that, at the time the whole 
countryside was withered, flowers blos- 
somed and fields were emerald-green 
in the Vatican. Galeazzi. laughed, 
pleased. “Pius XI,” he said, “had 9,300 
irrigators installed, which required 55 
miles of pipe lines. Moreover, he had 
built two reservoirs which contain 14 
million gallons of water flowing direct- 
ly from Lake Bracciano (40 miles from 
Rome). If you are here this evening 
you will see scientifically regulated 
rain on every inch of the park.” 


Lf pon his return to the Vatican pal- 
ace, the Pope prays for a few minutes: 
and again retires to his study. Unlike 
Pius XI, who granted special audi- 
ences also in the afternoon, the pres- 
ent Pope spends the rest of the day 
working alone..At that time, he pre- 
pares the speeches he will deliver the 
next day, makes notes for future en- 
cyclicals and answers an_incredible_ 
amount of correspondence. Before par- 
taking of some light food, he recites 
the Rosary in his chapel with the pri- 
vate secretaries and private chamber- 
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lains who form part of his household. 
He then grants himself a few minutes 
of relaxation conversing with his col- 
laborators, and at 10 p.m. is back in 
the library. Many times on passing 
through St. Peter’s square, I saw lights 
burning there as late as 1 a.m. 

No one knows what he does at that 
time, but, according to some Vatican 
prelates close to him, Pius spends a 
few minutes writing his diary and then 
works on a theological treatise he be- 
gan many years ago. He keeps the 
manuscript locked in a drawer of his 
desk and never speaks about this work. 

Pius allows no variation in daily 
routine, except, of course, when he par- 
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ticipates in religious functions and in 


ceremonies which are an essential part 
of his mission. Punctuality is for him 
a duty to himself and others. The vis- 
itor who has been granted an audience 
is pleasantly surprised when he is 
ushered into the presence of the Pope 
at exactly the appointed time. He ap- 
pears on the dot, allows a reasonable 
amount of time for his personal con- 
tact with the crowd after his speech, 
and is back in his library before noon. 
Pius XII has freed himself of all bu- 
reaucratic matters, delegating his 
power to trusted officials, so that he 
may dedicate himself exclusively to the 
affairs of the Church. 


ae. 


All Things to All Men 


Pore Prus XII portrays himself in an Italian movie being shot in Rome. 
The film, in which the Pontiff speaks in seven languages, is called War 


Against Warl 


The film deals with the efforts of Vatican diplomats to avert the 
2nd World War, and the subsequent efforts of the Catholic Church to 
bring about a negotiated peace, The plot is laid mostly in the Vatican 
chancellory, but will show scenes also of the papal residence at Castel 
Gandolfo. The film is under the direction of the Italian producer, 


Alessandro Blaseti. 


Blaseti is limiting the time His Holiness must spend on the set to 
seven periods of an hour each. The 71-year-old Pontiff must endure 
the heat of arc lights in addition to the already high temperatures of 
a Roman summer. 


A. De Montmorency in a NANA dispatch (10 July °47). 
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By RICHARD J. ROCHE, O.M.I. 
Condensed from the Oblate World* 


ds dawn came late. It was a cool 
morning, and a heavy haze rest- 
ed over the great port’s North river. 
People crowded the short sidewalks 
outside the pier and finally managed 
to get as far as the customs’ barrier. 

Yesterday they had crowded this 
same pier. They had come in response 
to terse telegrams which said, “Your 
brother, John So-and-So, will arrive 
Pier 90, North river, New York City, 
9 4. M., March 31.” From near and far 
they had come. In the cold early morn- 
ing of that last day of March they had 
waited outside the pier, only to be told 
at last that the ship could not dock 
until next day. 

They were willing to wait—one 
more day; they had been waiting years. 
In little homes all over the U.S. they 
had worried through the long years 
of war, wondering what had become 
of brother John, who had been with 
the Polish army at Warsaw, or of 
mother, who had been at home in 
Lwow when the flaming curtain of 
war had severed the lines of communi- 
cation with America, or of little sister 
Maria, who had just disappeared, into 


‘Germany. Now the worst was over. 


The ship carried European refugees, 


all from the American zones in Ger- 
many and Austria. There were two 
classes: “repatriates” (U. S. citizens re- 
turning home) and “displaced per- 
sons” (DP’s), war victims who now 
have no homes. Among the DP’s were 
105 Catholics being brought into the 
U.S. under care of the Catholic Com- 
mittee for Refugees, a special group 
which functions under the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. 

As we set foot on the deck of the 
ship a young man about 25 years old 
greeted us. “You are a Catholic priest, 
aren't you, Father?” 

“Yes, I am.” 

“T am one of the Catholic group.” 

“Do you know the others?” 

“T know all of them. I worked with 
the Catholic committee’s representa- 
tives over there and now I am getting 
over myself, after a very long wait.” 

In no time at all he had rounded up 
a large group of the Catholic Commit- 
tee’s charges. They crowded around us 
on the top deck. It seemed that fully 
half could carry on a conversation in 
English. They had studied some Eng- 
lish in school and then had learned 
more of it from the Americans while 
they were in DP areas in Germany. 


*225 Fargo Ave., Buffalo, 13, N.Y. June, 1947. 
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Practically all of the group were 
Polish refugees. Most of them had been 
taken forcibly into Germany, some as 
captured members of the Polish army, 
others as forced laborers. Because of 
this many of them were young; fam- 
ily groups were definitely in the minor- 
ity. 

There was young Sophia, 24 years 
old now. She was much younger when 
she was taken from her home in Lwow 
to work in a war factory in Germany. 
In 1944 she was thrown into a con- 
centration camp near Augsburg. There 
she remained until the American army 
changed her from prisoner to DP. She 
knows she is one of the very fortunate 
ones; she lived through it all, and an 
aunt from Long Island is waiting for 
her behind the customs’ barrier on the 
pier. 

Our guide tapped me on the shoul- 
der and pointed to a tall, dark-haired 
man standing a few feet away. “He 
was an officer in our Polish army, Fa- 
ther.” 

The tall man came over to me. Like 
most men who have suffered much, 
he was slow to speak about himself. 
Then our guide said something that 
touched a spark, “He was in that ter- 
rible battle of Warsaw, Father.” 

I turned to the tall, dark-haired 
man. “You were in the battle of War- 
saw, the one in which our ally rested 
across the river?” 

His English was hesitant, but pre- 
cise. “Yes, Father, I was in that battle. 
Do not blame me if I am bitter. While 
we starved and bled and died, and 
crawled through sewers, they waited 
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for us to be wiped out.” He looked up 
at the murky sky. “Not one plane did 
they send to help us. And they had 
planes—planes made in America.” The 
ex-officer continued, “I have a question 
to ask, Father. Can aliens join the 
U.S. army? From what we have seen, 
we fear that our new country is going 
to need every good soldier it can get, 
and we think we are good soldiers.” 

I could not answer his question. But 
as he left me, he looked up again at 
the gray New York sky and murmur- 
ed, “Not one plane to help us.” 

Archbishop Joseph Francis Rummel | 
of New Orleans is episcopal chairman 
of the Catholic Committee for Ref- 
ugees. The executive director is quiet, 
limelight-shunning Father Emil Ko- 
mora, an assistant in old St. Joseph’s 
parish on the fringe of New York 
City’s Harlem section. Though the 
committee has been in existence ten 
years, its real work with displaced per- 
sons began on Dec. 22, 1945, when 
President Truman issued an emergen- | 
cy directive allowing approved char- 
itable organizations to bring displaced 
persons into this country. The persons 
who come under this plan are counted 
against the regular immigration quotas 
applying to their native lands. 

The directive made it possible for 
approved charitable organizations to 
guarantee that persons brought in | 
would not become public charges. 
That had not been possible before. 
The committee gets its funds from the 
bishops’ war relief collection that is 
taken up annually in all the Catholic 
churches of the country. The allotment 
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allows the committee to maintain five 
field representatives in the American 
zones of Germany and Austria. 

Much time and red tape are in- 
volved. The DP has to contact the near- 
est American consul, He is investi- 
gated by the American occupation 
forces and by the consul’s office. If he 
passes, his name is placed on the con- 
sul’s list of those applying for admis- 
sion to the U.S. Most of the Catholic 
DP’s on this trip had first applied for 
admission to the U.S. in May, 1946. 

During the waiting period, the Cath- 
olic committee also does its own in- 
vestigating. If the DP has relatives in 
this country who he thinks will be 
willing and able to help underwrite his 
expenses and to guarantee that he will 
not become a public charge over here, 
he tells the committee field representa- 
tive. The information is cabled to com- 
mittee headquarters in New York 
City. The relatives in this country are 
located, often only after an extensive 
search, as the DP frequently has only 
a prewar address. In most instances the 
American relatives are eager to help. 
Often, however, their financial posi- 
tion is not such that U.S. immigration 
officials can accept their affidavits. In 
that event, and in all cases in which 
the DP has no relatives over here, the 
committee underwrites all expenses 
and itself guarantees that he will not 
become a public charge. 

Thus far, the Catholic Committee 
has received groups of DP’s on 16 
ships. The first groups to come over 
numbered about 50 a trip. Recent 
groups have run above 100. 





Ships containing Catholic DP’s ar- 
rive about once every two weeks. Ar- 
rival day is a hectic one for committee 
workers. Two days before the ship is 
scheduled to dock, the shipping com- 
pany notifies committee headquarters. 
It is at this time that the telegrams are 
sent out to waiting relatives. And the 
relatives come, by automobile and train 
and plane, to be at the dock when 
brother John, or mother, or little sister 
Maria arrives, 

As each refugee is cleared for leaving 
the ship, a-white card with the letters 
“NCWC” upon it is pinned on his 
coat. At the pier end of the gangplank 
a volunteer worker takes him in tow 
to collect his luggage, guide him to cus- 
toms inspection, and to the NCWC 
assembly point beyond. In groups of ' 
six or seven the refugees are then taken 
to the committee shelter on W. 49th 
St. There, those who have relatives 
waiting for them are released to the 
relatives. Those who have relatives 
waiting, not at the pier, but in Los 
Angeles or Keokuk, are taken to trains 
and sent to their destinations as quick- 
ly as possible. 

The half of those people who have 
no relatives waiting for them are the 
long-term charges of the committee. 
In this phase of its work the committee 
is receiving marvelous aid from old- 
country religious and cultural organ- 
izations in all parts of our land. Such 
groups each take one or two of the 
homeless under their guidance. They 
find living quarters and friends for 
them, help them to get adjusted to 
their new life, and find jobs. 
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The funds at the committee’s dis- 
posal have been very limited and the 
work in which it is enigaged is a most 
expensive undertaking. It has been 
able thus far to care for only a small 
percentage of those it could bring into 


the country under present government 
regulations, and a still smaller percent- 
age of the homeless European Cath- 
olics longing to start life anew in the 
U.S. But for those who come, it is 
truly the dawn of a new life. 


Se 


The Priest and the Evil Spirits 


cA tTriBE of Chilean Indians in 


search of a new hunting ground were 
once overtaken by night in a plateau 
desert. They built a small fire to cook 
food. Soon that fire started to creep 
through the ground, making strange 
hissing noises, emitting a strange 
smoke and odor. The superstitious 
Indians fled. Their wise men inform- 
ed them that they had stumbled on an 
area inhabited exclusively by evil spir- 
its. 
The chief of the tribe immediately 
dispatched his son to carry the news 
to a missionary. The padre received 
the news of the evil spirits with ill- 
concealed disbelief. He examined the 
samples of the gravel in crude labora- 
tory apparatus, and found they con- 
tained heavy proportions of nitrate of 
a. 
The incident was forgotten until 
one morning the padre discovered 
that one row of his kitchen garden 
crops was much taller, greener, and 
more robust than the others, Then he 
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remembered that some of the gravel 
which he had not used in his experi- 
ments had been thrown out in the 
garden. As a result of this discovery, 
he was able to announce to the In- 
dians that the desert, instead of being 
inhabited by evil spirits, was really a 
gift from heaven. 

The influence of the padre was im- 
measurably increased when the In- 
dians, unable to find better hunting 
grounds, turned to the raising of 
crops, using the desert gravel to renew 
the one-time fertility of their soil, and 
were thus saved from starvation. 

The padre and his pastoral parish- 
ioners discovered a great truth long 
years before it became known to the 
rest of the world. 

The name of the priest who wasn’t 
fooled by the talk about evil spirits, 
the man whose alert mind readily 
grasped the idea that nitrate of soda 
could improve crops, is lost to history. 
The world, however, owes him a debt 
of gratitude, 


Fertilizer Review (March-April ’47). 











Life taught him 


Cardinal 


Mooney 





THOMAS B. MORGAN 


HE cannonade of pub- 

lic clamor has ‘struck 
no ecclesiastic with as much 
impact as it has Edward 
Cardinal Mooney, arch- 
bishop of Detroit. He has 
had to fight race wars. He 
has had to defend the 





Condensed chapter 
of a book* 


called the Mooney formula, 


Mooney was as humbly 
born as his parents were re- 
ligiously devout. His birth 
in poverty in Maryland in 
1886 gave him forbearance 
he might not otherwise 








Church in labor wars. He had big 
Catholics on the employer side and_a 
vast population on the labor side. 
Henry Ford II, John Raskob, and the 
Fisher brothers of Fisher Bodies are all 
Catholics, and plenty of other big ty- 
coons as well. The Catholic labor pop- 
ulation runs over a half million. 
Mooney was not by nature a spectator. 
He joined battle, rocketed -his bombs, 
and emerged, his hands gnarled but 
head unbowed. 

Mooney cultivates events and cur- 
rents just as the gardener nurses his 
plants. He devises for time to wait for 
action or action for time until the one 
is coordinated with the other. As the 
‘patient gardener combines with the 
elements to bring his roses to a pleasing 
full bloom, so he painstakingly collects 
all the ingredients of the problem, 
places them in their proper relation, 
and then works it all out to a logical 
result. The method could almost be 


have had. When he was four, the fam- 
ily moved to Youngstown, Ohio. His 
father worked in the tube mill, making 
steel pipe. 

His father died while he was still 
young, so that to the already hard lot 
he had encountered in being the son of 
a mere tube mill worker, he now must 
join his mother, his six brothers and 
sisters in keeping the family going. 
Mrs. Mooney worked hard. She made 
bread and Edward delivered it. 

He was known as Eddie and had a 
full day. He went to St. Francis school, 
morning and afternoon, played with 
the other kids a little, and then went 
home to deliver the bréad. There are. 
those still living in the old neighbor- 
hood in Youngstown who were kids 
with him. He was the one who always 
settled the fights—generally after the 
fight had been duly fought, which 
certainly showed far more shrewdness 


than had he done it before the fight 


*Speaking of Cardinals. 1946. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 W. 45th St., New York City, 19. 
264 pp. $3. 
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began. Some, nevertheless, he did settle 
outside the ring. 

The setting, his mother a widow, the 
other children still infants, the neigh- 
borhood poor, and the times hard, 
would seem to defy all possibilities for 
bringing out the best in a child. Here 
was practically everything to give a 
boy a subdued personality, to break 
his will and prevent him from ever 
expressing his inclinations. But the 
result was to increase his will power 
and strength. A natural bent to be 
right and a definite surge of spiritual 
power within him set him on the road 
to the priesthood. He consulted his 
parish priest, Msgr. Edward Mears, 
pastor of St. Columba parish, where 
the Mooneys went to church, who 
treated him as if he were another boy 
just looking for an easy life without 
knowing anything about it. Mears was 
always glad to find a boy who wanted 
to be a priest. He would be inwardly 
overjoyed. But he would paint such a 
picture of clerical adversity that it 
would appear as if he were actually 
dissuading the young aspirant from 
taking Holy Orders. In Mooney, who 
had suffered hardships all his life, he 
found one who would take anything 
—just because he believed. 

Sarah Heneghan Mooney, his moth- 
er, nourished an uncontrolled pride 
that Eddie had decided to become a 
priest. The loyal ties of family con- 
tinued to bind the little group. They 
all helped. 

To start this theological education, 
Eddie returned to Maryland. He took 
his higher studies at St. Charles college 


September 


in Ellicott City. In due time he was 
admitted to St. Mary’s seminary in 
Baltimore. Watching his work all the 
time and acting much as a parental 
as well as a spiritual father, Mears 
looked upon him as a good prospect, 
Accordingly, he worked up enough 
enthusiasm in St. Columba parish to 
send Mooney to Rome to finish his 
theology and philosophy at the North 
American college, which turns out 
most of the U.S. bishops. Definitely, 
this was a turn in which the currents 
were carrying Eddie Mooney along. 
He was eventually ordained in Rome 
and said his first Mass at the basilica 
of St. Paul’s Outside the Walls along 
the way that Peter and Paul had taken | 
when they first came to Rome to estab- 
lish the faith. 

Another incident gave him a second 
unseen turn along the way. Msgr. John 
P. Farrelly was rector of the North 
American college. But before Mooney 
was graduated, Farrelly was chosen 
bishop of Cleveland. At that time 
Youngstown was in the Cleveland dio- 
cese. When Farrelly took over his see, 
he wanted a headmaster for the new 
Cleveland Latin school which he de- 
cided to establish. As rector he had 
learned that Mooney was good in 
scholarship. He sent for Mooney from 
Rome and made him headmaster of 
the new school. 


Maconey made a great success of 
Cathedral Latin school. It was a form- 
_ative period in his development. He 
had a great faculty for handling boys. 
They say he was strict, but his severity 
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was highly tempered with justice. 

In 1922; Farrelly died and was suc- 
ceeded by Bishop Schrembs. He 
changed the system at Cathedral Latin 
by turning the teaching over to the 
Brothers of the Society of Mary. This 
sent Mooney back to Youngstown to 
become assistant pastor at St. Patrick’s 
parish, 

But the threads he had carried from 
Rome were now drawn taut again as 
he found himself cloistered in St. Pat- 
rick’s parish. Fatefully, he was called 
to become spiritual director of the 
North American college. He picked up 
the threads again. Now, in Rome, he 
was back again with boys, even though 
they were older. He was working on 
their problems, homesickness, money 
strains, heavy responsibilities in the 
priesthood, studies, personal conflicts. 
Those who were under him there at- 
tribute to him a sense of balance in 
directing them which became an oracle 
as the years went by. 

The North American college is real- 
ly the center of American Catholic 
activity in Rome, since the U.S. has 
no ambassador to the Holy See. The 
rector makes it a practice to invite 
high-ranking cardinals and other Vat- 
ican officials, sometimes for lunch, 
other times for dinner. This serves the 
many-sided purpose of getting Vatican 
small talk, of making new contacts, 
and not infrequently of creating con- 
siderable diversion from the staid aca- 
demic atmosphere. The secretary of 
the Congregation for the Propagation 
of the Faith, Monsignor Marchetti- 
Selvaggiani, was guest on several oc- 


casions. But on one visit in particular 
he was looking for good talent, and 
diagnosed Mooney as being a suave 
and skillful diplomat—a title of talent 
which Mooney did not know he had. 

The monsignor reported his find to 
Cardinal Van Rossum, his superior, 
and prefect of the Congregation. Van 
Rossum saw Mooney and found the 
diagnosis correct. He wanted a man 
like Mooney to go to India as apostolic 
delegate. He wanted an American. 
This was because he had a difficult 
job in adjusting some entanglements 
of Portuguese and Indian dioceses. 
Mooney had no preconceptions. That 
fact, coupled with his ability to work 
out simple symmetrical plans disinter- 
estedly in the many-angled controver- 
sy, settled the issue. The authorities 
had probably calculated that the less 
their new man knew about formal 
diplomacy the better it was. Van Ros- 
sum reported it to Pius XI. The Pontiff 
also saw Mooney and talked with him. 
Again the judgment of the preliminary 
estimate was confirmed. In due time 
Van Rossum called for Mooney and 
told him that the Pope had decided to 
appoint him apostolic delegate to 
India. 

“I must obey the Pope’s wishes,” re- 
plied Mooney, his thoughts more or 
less out of hand through the impact 
of such a call. Then he braced a little. 
“I am surprised,” he said, “but I am 
afraid I shall not live up to expecta- 
tions.” 

“Don’t be afraid,” returned Van 
Rossum. “You will.” 


Mooney was made an archbishop. 
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He went out to India. The new experi- 
ence was to equip him for greater tasks. 
His concept of even-handed justice 
made his mission successful. This was 
1926; Mooney was 40. In 1931 he was 
sent to Japan. Again it was-a life 
which was showing him the many- 
faced prism of humanity. The student 
whom Mears, Farrelly, Marchetti- 
Selvaggiani, Van Rossum, and finally 
the Pope had chosen was now silently 
though unknowingly preparing for a 
greater destiny. 


“Wren his work was done in Japan, 
he was recalled and promoted to be 
resident bishop of Rochester, N. Y. He 
held the rank of archbishop but ruled 
a bishop’s see. When Detroit was made 
an archdiocese in 1930, Mooney, who 
had become very much of a favorite 
with Pius XI, was chosen as its first 
archbishop. 

The new archdiocese needed an ad- 
ministrator who though spiritually 
fortified could work a few wonders 
in the mundane plane as well. Mooney 
had told me once that it was all very 
well to depend on divine guidance in 
matters of the Church, but divine guid- 
ance did not mean that one should just 
forget everything and let providence 
do it all. 

This was when he had returned 
from his diplomatic explorations in 
India and Japan. He admitted that he 
had had a delicate time in the East, 
which was his way of saying that it 
was nip and tuck all the time, first 
with the Portuguese and then with the 
Japanese. 


September 


And by the time he assumed the 
administration of the restless area of 
southern Michigan, he was ready to 
meet all kinds and conditions of men 
and all kinds of problems. 

“I carry the Gospel of Christ,” he 
said when he was installed as the new 
archbishop. “This is the Gospel of 
brotherly love and peace; not peace at 
any price, but peace at the price of 
doing justice, of practicing charity, of 
exercising the discipline of conciliation 
and restraint, of pursuing the way of 
mutual understanding, of using meth- 
ods of calm discussion and responsible 
agreement, of standing faithful to the 
given word.” This constituted the blue- 
print of his studied action, confirmed 
later by his decisions as a shepherd and 
administrator. 

Mooney asked the various chancery 
officials about the state of things. He 
found himself in a big job and on a 
tough spot. He had come through ad- 
versity as a child, struggled to get an 
education, mixed it up with fresh kids 
in the Cathedral Latin school, was 
shoved about, then worked his way 
back to Rome, and was assigned a 
chore he knew very little about but 
came out on top, and finally was given 
a diocese to administer. And though 
there was sweat and midnight oil in 
all of those, none of them compared 
to the mountainous pile of rock that 
faced him in Detroit. / 


Jo begin with, and it was enough to 
give any man a lump in his swallow, 
the archdiocese was bankrupt, to the 
staggering total of $25 million. Moo- 
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ney knew that:he needed more than a 
purple cassock to wipe out such a long 
streak of figures in red. And then he 
was told that he would have to declare 
himself on the labor situation in the 
Detroit area. 

Bishop Gallagher, who preceded 
him, had overstretched himself on a 
building program. It would not be 
beyond the realm of possibility that 
had Mooney issued ‘a call for funds, 
he could have gathered checks of $1 
million denominations from the great 
Catholic tycoons-of Detroit. It was not 
because it was too easy or that he de- 
liberately wanted to make it hard, but 
he steered quite clear of any big dona- 
tions. His plan was to get the whole 
archdiocese right into the problem. He 
wanted the modest shopgirl and the 
humblest street cleaner to be in with 
him on getting the Catholic Church 
out of the red in Detroit. 

He took the archdiocese as a whole. 
He mapped out a financial campaign 
to liquidate the debt in five years. He 
persuaded 18 Detroit banks to go in 
with him. He could-show them plenty 
of collateral if—sf they were convinced 
that he himself was a man capable of 
putting through a donation campaign 
that would meet the payments. They 
accepted the ‘risk. He- kept after it, 
month after month, year after year. 
The debt was paid. The archdiocese 
of Detroit is today solvent and paying 
as it goes. Out of it all has come the 
realization of another attribute. Moo- 
ney, they say in Detroit, is a financial 
wizard; but, for all the wizardry, none 
of the money is ever his own. 


Detroit is restless and turbulent in 
its labor strife. When one dispute is 
settled, another has already started. © 
Time was when Ford, Chrysler, Gen- 
eral Motors, and Packard got along 
with labor because they were able to 
hold its smoldering temper in check. 
But along came the Wagner Act con- 
firming for the men of labor their right 
to band together to bargain for better 
conditions of work, Hitherto that right 
had been disputed. The Wagner Act 
put it in the lawbooks. Unionism made 
a leap forward. To consolidate the 
labor forces of the great industrial en- 
terprises, the CIO was born. Now it 
was a greater problem to hold that 
smoldering temper in check. The auto- 
mobile industry of Detroit furnished 
the world’s biggest union, the United 
Automobile Workers. They talked 
back to Ford, Chrysler, General Mo- 
tors, and Packard. The companies 
were astonished at the effrontery. They 
resented the assault. The strife was on. 

And here is where Mooney came in. 


“Wat stirred the thought of Mooney 
and his chief assistants were the purely 
social, ethical, and moral aspects of 
unions. They knew that large bodies 
of Catholics had already joined or 
wanted to join the automobile union 
and other unions, too. Plenty of doc- 
trinal authority existed to allow work- 
ers to join unions and remain squarely 
with the faith. The oft-quoted encycli- 
cal of Leo XIII, Rerum Novarum, and 
that of Pius XI, Ouadragesimo Anno, 
urged workmen to form unions. That 


made it final. 
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Mooney had seen his father gnarled 
and bowed with toil. For in his father’s 
* day, in the hot, stifling air of the tube 
mills, men worked 12 hours a day 
drawn up in a sweating phalanx along- 
side the white-hot steel. When Eddie 
Mooney’s father complained, he com- 
plained to Sarah Heneghan Mooney, 
or passed it off to the children that it 
was a killing pace. Men in those days 
could not be banded together to talk 
it over with the boss. If Mooney did 
not like his job, he could leave and 
get another. To ask for better condi- 
tions was to be a rebel. We can little 
wonder that those days left a mark on 
Eddie. He knew something of the 
labor problem. 


# Vow Mooney, more to learn what 


Was going on than to make a show 
of it, had often held conferences with 
Philip Murray. It is an accepted fact 
that whenever Phil gets to Detroit he 
always stops in to see the archbishop 
if the time fits in. Some others have 
met Mooney, too. They know he is on 
their side even though he does not 
come out to the big mass meetings like 
Bishop Sheil. He has said enough to 
give them confidence as well as pleas- 
ure. On one occasion General Motors 
paid for full-page ads in the Detroit 
newspapers to get over to the popula- 
tion that the strikers in the 1946 strike 
were all wrong. Mooney checked the 
ad and found that they had given a 
confusing slant on the issues. Immedi- 
ately and with not a little fire, he de- 
nounced the statement as entirely mis- 
leading to the public. 


September 


Mooney works hard; he has to work 
hard. But he plays, too. He has long 
been a believer in the Roman proverb, 
“A sound mind in a sound body.” He 
played baseball in Youngstown and 
Cleveland. He played baseball as a 
student in Rome. When he became the 
spiritual director of the North Ameri- 
can college, he turned to golf, not be- 
cause it was more in keeping with the 
dignity of his office but because he 
needed: only one companion, and if 
forced to it, not even one, in golf. On 
the Rome course, his -partner was. 
usually Monsignor Godfrey of the 
Scotch college, who afterward became 
apostolic delegate to Great Britain. He 
played in India and in Japan, too. 

Golf was his game when he went 
to the see of Detroit. He used to play 
on the municipal course. If a cham- 
pionship should ever take place among 
the prelates of the Catholic Church 
when Mooney is in form, he would run 
away with the cup. He gets an 80 quite 
often. His playmates were generally 
chosen for their wit first, and for their 
golf second. Mooney never had any 
second-rate quipsters about. They al- 
ways had to be somebody with whom 
he could match his own wits. His sec- 
retary, Father John J. Donovan, was 
such. Then by a golf acquaintance- 
ship, he admitted Edgar A. Guest, the 
sage of Detroit, and just as good a 
golfer as Mooney. Quite equal to them 
all was the rector of the cathedral, | 


Msgr. Allen J. Babcock. This would 


make a foursome; but Donovan was 
sent to Rome, and his place was taken 


on the quartet by Bishop Murphy of 
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Saginaw, another undoubted expert in 
the give-and-take of social parlance, 
and just as good at golf. 

When he was tendered an elaborate 
banquet on his return as a cardinal 
from Rome, the special civic commit- 
tee presented Mooney with a new 
Cadillac car. The Ford Co., with the 
definite intention of also registering its 
attendance, awarded him a 1946 Lin- 
coln car with a permanent exchange 
right, which meant that he could al- 
ways turn in the old car for a new 
model, whenever he wished. Guest, 
who presided at the dinner, had to 
draft some of his wit. Following the 
presentation of the two cars, Detroit’s 
sage held up a new golf ball. 

“I guess,” he said with a slight savor 
of satire, “I shal] have to give the car- 
dinal something that I know His 
Eminence can drive.” He lifted the 
white little globe a little higher. “This 
is my present,” he chided. The audi- 
ence broke into hilarity which almost 
threw off the controls of archiepiscopal 
dignity. Nevertheless, it was the place 
for hilarity, and Mooney was in it. 

Soon afterward what was now a 
cardinalatial foursome informally dat- 
ed a match for the Detroit course. 
Guest got there first. But just as he 
was getting out of his cag, he noticed 
that a new Cadillac drove up. He was 
curious about a new Cadillac in March 
of 1946. He turned to get a look at 
the owner. There, seated at the wheel, 
was Edward Cardinal Mooney. He 
was driving his present. He was prob- 
ably the first cardinal in history to 
drive a car, at that. He was certainly 
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the first in gray golf togs. He caught 
sight of Guest. 

“I had to try out the new toy, Ned,” 
he quipped. “I wanted you to know 
that I can drive other things besides 
golf balls.” 


On the trip to Rome to receive his 
red hat, Mooney held to avoidance of 
publicity which almost bordered on 
seclusion. He traveled in the same 
plane as Cardinal Stritch. Each had 
his own entourage of prelates and dis- 
tinguished laymen. But not a single 
newsman, newsreelman, nor radio re- 
porter got a place on that plane. 

Father Joseph M. Breitenbeck, his 
secretary, talked this sense of public 
withdrawal over with me. He knew 
that the newsmen had to get the news 
and tried to help them. He was just 
as sure that it was Mooney’s expressed 
and deep-rooted conviction that show- 
manship in his new honor was of no 
consequence nor value to him. Usually 
newsmen have a hard time putting off 
those who want to get into the press, 
the newsreels, and the radio, but here 
was one who eschewed them. To those 
who thought it a pose, Breitenbeck 
had the answer. 

“I assure you,” I heard him say, 
“that Cardinal Mooney does not want 
publicity. He strives to be a good arch- 
bishop and a worthy member of the 
Sacred College. He thinks that he best 
reaches these ends by working it out 
his own way.” 

All through the long succession of 
ceremonies he carried out his settled 
will. He prepared no speeches in ad- 
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vance to be given the news agencies 
but always spoke extemporaneously. 
Everywhere he said what the spirit 
moved him to say at the moment. He 
was ready and easy to talk to when 
we met him. I noticed how affable he 
was, especially with all the young 
seminarians. 

When he finally returned, his plane 
could not land in Detroit but was 
forced to proceed to Chicago on ac- 
count of weather conditions. Mon- 
signor Hickey was directing a recep- 


tion for him at the Detroit airport. 


From Chicago, however, Mooney had 
to come by train. Hickey phoned him 
to ask what time he expected to arrive, 
as there were thousands waiting to 
welcome him and to see the new car- 
dinal in his robes. This was not what 
he wanted. 

“Send the people home,” he com- 
manded. “Do not let them wait around 
in the cold. Why make them wait for 
me, anyway? After all, I’m no man- 
nequin.” 


SE 


I Shall Never Forget lt 


] HERE was the usual night bell in the bishop’s residence where my brother, 
a priest, was visiting, that could be switched to ring in the bedrooms of the 
various assistant priests, who took weekly turns at being on night call. 

The first assistant, who had just completed his week, turned the responsi- 
bility over to the second, a very young and delicate-looking priest, who 
happened to mention that he planned to go to bed early. 

A couple of hours later the first assistant and my brother decided to play 


one of their jokes. They crept out of their room and sét off their alarm clock at 
the second assistant’s door, letting it ring twice. From their room they soon 
saw him hurry down the three long flights of stairs to the front door, then 
heard him climbing up the steps again. The light stayed on in his room and 
they came out of hiding to tease him, only to find him hastily dressing for 
the street. 

“Did you think it was a sick call?” the jokesters asked. 

“It is a sick call,” the priest answered. 

“But it was only our alarm clock. We were playing a joke.” 

“There was a man at the door,” he insisted. “Said he hadn’t waited long, 
just the usual time after ringing.” 

The priests and my brother exchanged looks, The second assistant 
discredited their story until he checked the night bell, It was disconnected. 
He had forgotten to throw the switch. 


\ 


Priests are invited to submit similar experiences. We shall pay $25 on 
publication for acceptable ones. Sorry we can’t return manuscripts, 
but we shall carefully consider all that are submitted.—The editors. 








Sicel-plant Utopia 


The “50-50” Factory 


By JACOB CLAYMAN 
Condensed from the Eagle* 


Tt East Palestine, Ohio, a com- 
munity of more than 5,000 not 


far from the Ohio-Pennsylvania line, 
the Adamson Co., manufacturers of 
steel storage tanks, has placed in oper- 
ation an employe profit-sharing plan 
that is a pioneering example for all 
industry. Employes split among them- 
selves 50% of the company’s profits 
each month, 

The Adamson Co. plan outstrips any 
other arrangement yet devised by man- 
agement for employe participation in 
the gains from their joint labor. The 
guiding spirit behind the plan is Cecil 
Adamson. Now, more than two years 
after profit sharing has been in effect, 
he reports that, even with the disburse- 
ment of 50% of the profits, the income 
for both him and his rangy partner, 
Donald Gillies, Jr., is twice what it 
was under the management-take-all 
formula. 

The reason is increased production. 
Under the new setup; the grateful em- 
ployes have cracked all production rec- 
ords in the plant. The 100 workers are 
unanimous in saying that Adamson is 
“a good man to work for.” 

And they have good reason for their 
statement, In 1946, the wages of the 
average employe totaled $2,400. As a 
member of the company, his profit pay- 


ments added $1,200. A job at the 
Adamson plant is nice work, if you 
can get it, and many are trying. The 
office is flooded with job applications 
from all over the country. : 

There is another payoff, not measur- 
ed by wages nor profits. Employes are 
happier. There is less domestic trouble, 
Workers use the profit incomes to buy 
homes, open bank accounts, and con- 
tribute in other sound ways to their 
welfare and that of their families. 
Ninety per cent of the Adamson em- 
ployes own automobiles. 

The plan started without any fanfare 
or publicity, on an experimental basis, 
Jan. 1, 1945. Now, when its success has 
exceeded even the most optimistic ex- 
pectations, industrialists are beating a 
path to Cecil Adamson’s office door, 
not to discover why he makes good 
steel storage tanks, but to discover that 
profit sharing and good business do 
mix. They are deluging him with let- 
ters, too, and keeping his telephone 
jangling. 

Adamson, 64, the son of an Akron 
manufacturer, is no business tyro, He 
started a vulcanizer-manufacturing 
business shortly after he left high 
school, and in 1919 he went into man- 
ufacture of steel storage tanks. He 
makes no pretense of being a Santa 
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Claus. He is a resourceful businessman 
who has had the courage to penctrate 
deep into the challenging wilderness 
of employe-management _ relations, 
There is a benevolent streak in his 
make-up, but it is buttressed by logic 
and statistics. He is a devout believer 
in the science of human relations. Pro- 
duction means more to him than 
charts. It means the human equation, 
incentive and morale. 

The Adamson plant nestles beside 
the Pennsylvania railroad tracks, a low- 
roofed quadrangular structure where- 
in the employes weld the tanks which 
are shipped to oil-storage companies 
and gasoline-station proprietors. 

Adamson occupies an unpretentious 
office at the entrance. He doesn’t look 
the part of a boss whose output exceeds 
$1 million a year. He looks like one of 
his own mechanics. He wears greasy 
corduroy trousers and a shirt without 
sleeves. He is often in the shop. 

An Adamson employe receives his 
share of the profit disbursement at the 
end of each month. And though he 
shares in the rewards of partnership, 
he takes no risk. If the plant should 
lose money, a remote prospect, the em- 
ploye would still continue -to receive 
his regular salary, the scale of the CIO 
union to which he belongs. Profits 
would not be distributed until the loss- 
es had been retrieved. 

Adamson rejected the profit-sharing 
plans of other industrialists because he 


” 


Jm Church has no more right to tell you how to run your business than a 
compass has to tell a ship captain which way to steer. 
From the column Our Stand by A. Jackson (26 June *47). 


concluded that all of them lacked the 
essential of participation. Some plans 
provided for employes to contribute a 
portion of their wages, to be matched 
by employer contributions; others 
strove for worker security, old. -age pen- 
sions, sick benefits, insurance. None 


made the employes partners. This, he . 


told himself, was it. 

When the 50-50 plan was inaugurat- 
ed as an experiment a new spirit per- 
meated the plant. Each worker started 
to learn different jobs and to help the 
next man. Everyone pitched in to take 
up any slack, and cut down the need 
for additional hiring. At the end of 
1945, the human equation began to 
show up on the chart. Output increas- 
ed 54%. Adamson, whose income had 
been derived solely from profits, was 
voted a salary of $12,000 a year by the 
men. The employes presented a plaque 
to Adamson; the philosophy stated 
thereon makes it a significant docu- 
ment in industrial relations, thanking 
Adamson for “Your courage in pio- 
neering this unprecedented plan of 
sharing your earnings equally with us, 
for your foresight in seeing, so far in 
advance, the dawning of a new era, 
in which capital will eventually share 
its earnings with labor.” 

The steel storage-tank plant of Cecil 
Adamson may not be the long awaited 
workers’ Utopia. But anyone in East 
Palestine will tell you it’s a good ap- 
proach to that happy state. 
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By RAPHAEL M. HUBER, 
O.F.M. Conv. 


the American continent an- 
tedates Columbus by almost 
five centuries. The story of the 
Norsemen (Northmen, Norse, Nor- 
dics, Normans) is well known to every 
boy and girl of high-school age, and 
is confirmed by Vatican archival ma- 
terial. The period of their greatest ac- 
tivities lies between the 10th and 11th 
centuries. 

Long before the year 1000 the Norse 
had their outposts-in the islands of the 
North Atlantic: in the Orkneys (north- 
east of Scotland), in the Shetlands 
(north of the Orkneys), and in the 
Faroes (between Norway and Ice- 
land). By 784 the Norse had already 
reached Iceland, where very soon they 
had a population of 50,000 and set up 
a republic (930-1263). 

From Iceland the Norsemen moved 
westward to Greenland, which they 
discovered at the end of the 9th cen- 
tury, had colonized by the end of the 
10th, and Christianized by the begin- 
ning of the 11th. 

While the Church in Greenland was 
thus developing, a country to the 
southwest was discovered, which for 
hundreds of years was not only fre- 
quently visited but also actually inhab- 
ited for periods of two or three years 


IT advent of Christianity to 


Kensington stone 


America, 1362 A.D. 


Condensed from the 
American Ecclesiastical Review* 


at a time by traders and mis- 
sionaries from Greenland as 
well as from Iceland. In Ice- 
landic annals it is known as 
Vinland, the Good. 

Authorities today are willing to con- 
cede that this Vinland was none other 
than the American continent, and it 
has been all but demonstrated that it 
was on the New England coast. The 
discoverer of Vinland was Leif Eric- 
son, the Catholic convert who, taking 
advantage of the news brought back 
by Biarni Heriulfson that land existed 
southwest of Greenland, bought Biar- 
ni’s ship, collected a crew of 35 men, 
and sailed to explore a new country. 
At first he found the new region stony 
with ice-covered mountains; this he 
called Helluland (Flat Stone Land), 
Then, sailing southward, he found 
sandy shores and wooded hills; those 
he named Markland (Forestland). 
Later he came to a pleasant coast 
(probably off Cape Cod), and this he 
called Vinland (Wineland). 

Unfortunately, whereas in Green- 
land the ruins of churches, monas- 
teries, and homes of the Scandinavian 
settlers are to be found, and in Ice- 
land, relics of the early Irish settlers, 
in Vinland proper (the North Adiantic 
coast) no unchallenged trace of Chris- 


*Catholic University of America Press, Washington, 17, D.C. July, 1947. 
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tian buildings or settlements have been 
discovered. The old “mill” at New- 
port, R.I., the Dighton Rock on the 
Taunton river, and the remains of 
Norumbega (an old Norse or Indian 
city) on the Charles river are not defi- 
nitely admitted by serious historians 
to be vestiges of the Norse discovery 
of America. 

A somewhat different attitude is 
taken, however, toward the Kensing- 
ton stone, which, written in runic (Old 
Gothic) characters and containing re- 
ligious sentiments, was discovered 
near the town of Kensington, Minn., 
in 1898 and dates, according to the 
inscription, from 1362. The inscription 
as translated reads: “8 Goths | Swedes] 
and 22 Norwegians on [an| exploring 
journey from Vinland very far West. 
We had a camp near 2 skerries [ rocks 
in the water] on [al day’s journey 
north from this stone. We were [out] 
fishing one day. When we returned 
home [we] found 10 men red with 
blood and dead. AVM [| Ave Maria, or 
Ave Virgo Maria}. Save [us] from evil. 

“!We] have 10 men by the sea to 
look after our vessel 14 [41] days jour- 
ney from this island. Year 1362.” 

From this inscription we gather 
that 30 Swedish and Norwegian ex- 
plorers came to the central part of 
what is now Minnesota (probably by 
water over the Great Lakes and other 
waterways) on a journey of explora- 
tion made in 1362. Their starting point 
was Vinland. They put up a camp 
near a lake, at the point of which were 
found two rocks (or islets), in the 
water, the camping place being about 
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a day's journey to the north from the 
spot where the stone was found. One 
day they went fishing on the lake; but 
when they returned to their camp, they 
found that ten of their men had been 
killed by the savages. Thereupon they 
packed up their belongings and de- 
parted in all haste, at first in a south- 
erly direction. After having traveled 
about a day, they rested on an island, 
where they carved into a stone a rec- 
ord of their journey and addressed a 
prayer to the blessed Virgin Mary to 
save them from further evil. Their 
ship was left by the sea in the custody 
of ten men, at a distance of at least 
14 days’ journey. 

If genuine, and the best authorities 
favor its authenticity, the Kensington 
stone is about the only documentary 
permanent monument to prove defi- 
nitely the existence of pre-Columbian 
Christian explorers in the present U. S. 
west of Vinland, and their devotion 
to Mary, the Mother of God. 

By the middle of the 14th century 
the spread of Christianity to distant 
lands was no longer a_ novelty. 
Throughout the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies Dominicans, Franciscans, and 
other Religious missionaries had al. 
ready evangelized Asia, Africa, and 
far-off Mongolia and China (Cathay). 
John of Monte Corvino (died 1328) 
had already founded, with approval of 
Rome, the first diocese of Peiping, of 


which he became the first bishop. 


John de Piano di Carpini (died 1252) 
had already made his voyage through 
Poland and southern Russia to Asia 
to visit the Grand Khan at Karakorum 
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and left a written account of his long 
missionary journeys. William Rubruck 
(died after 1256) had already, a whole 
century before the date of the Minne- 
sota episode, drawn most glowing pic- 
tures of the wealth of Asia, which 
attracted the attention of seafaring 
Venetians and Genoese to the East, 
already inspired by the marvelous ac- 
counts of Marco Polo and the Zeno 
brothers. Oderic of Pardenone had by 
the beginning of the 14th century 


brought back to Pope John XXII 


(1316-34), a predecessor of Innocent 
VI at Avignon, an inspiring report of 
his travels to Tibet, Persia and the Far 
East. By 1331, Blessed Oderic of Par- 
denone had already returned to Avig- 
non to give a report of his missionary 
activities in Mongolia and China to 
the same Pope John XXII. What those 
men were doing for the propagation of 
the faith overland, others were doing 
overseas. The year 1362, inscribed on 
the Kensington stone, marks a period 
of fruitful activities of the Church in 
foreign lands. 

The devotion to the blessed Virgin 
Mary, too, by that time, had been uni- 
versal in all Christianity. The beautiful 
homilies on Mary of St. Augustine 
and St. Ambrose and the sermons of 
St. John Damascene and of St. Bernard 
of Clairvaux had already been inserted 
into the Roman Breviary and were 
known to every priest of the Middle 
Ages. The Scholastics, too, had already 
sung the praises of the blessed Virgin 
in their commentaries on the works of 
Peter of Lombardy: or in their, own 
summae. The beautitul antiphons and 
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hymns to the blessed Mother of Christ 
were being chanted in churchés and 
monastery chapels day in and day out, 
especially on Saturdays, already dedi- 
cated to Mary in honor of her sorrows 
consequent on the first Good Friday. 
Ever since 1294 all Christianity was 
making pilgrimages to Loretto, and 
even before that time to other shrines 
of the blessed Mother throughout 
Europe, including the lands which the 
Norsemen had founded or conquered. 
An invocation to Mary in 1362 by 
Christian men in distress in America 
was as natural as the recitation of the 
Ave Maria in our own days. 

In the Royal Library of Copenhagen 
is a document dated Oct. 28 (“The 
Monday after Simon and_ Judah’s 
Day’), 1354. “Magnus by the grace 
of God, King of Norway, Sweden and 
Skanne” sent one Paul Knutson with 
a crew of men “for the honor of God 
and for the sake of our soul and for 
the sake of our predecessors, who in 
Greenland established Christianity 
and have maintained it to this time,” 
to that far-off outpost to look after the 
affairs of Christianity and of Cbrist’s 
Church. Knutson’s expedition lasted 
from 1355 to 1364. 

That Greenland during King Mag- 
nus II’s_reign (1322-63) had been 
lapsing in its practice of Christianity 
is attested by other events, all of which 
confirm the worry of King Magnus 
concerning the possible total lapse of 
Christianity in his distant Atlantic pos- 
sessions. The Black Death of 1348, 


which had decimated cities of all 


Europe, including the British Isles, 
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must have made itself felt also in 
Greenland. Added to this dreaded epi- 
demic came the danger of possible 
extermination of the Greenlanders by 
the Skraellings (American Indians) 
with whom they had repeatedly come 
into contact during their many expedi- 
tions to Vinland. The northern Indian 
tribes were being harassed by the more 
numerous and more cultured bands of 
Indians coming from the south, the 
present American red men, ‘to whom 
in course of time they had to yield. 
The Skraellings (now represented by 
the Eskimos of Greenland) sought 
protection in Greenland. There was 
still danger that the southern Indians 
might pursue the Skraellings and har- 
ass them even in Greenland. All this, 
plus the lack of regular communica- 
tion with his island possession because 
of the Black Death and perhaps also 
the ice floes which had been closing in 
on Greenland and separating it from 
the rest of civilization, naturally caused 
good King Magnus to be concerned 
enough to send out the Knutson expe- 
dition. 

That the expedition went beyond 
Greenland and even “westward from 
Vinland” (which accounts for its long 
delay in returning to Norway) is at- 
tested by the inscription on the Ken- 
sington stone, “on an exploring jour- 
ney from Vinland.” Just why Knutson 
and his men went westward is any- 
body’s conjecture, but they were 
Vikings like their forefathers, and 
wanderlust must also have run in their 
veins. They had heard of Vinland 
from the sagas of their poets; their 
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countrymen in Greenland, too, had 
told them of their own exploits in the 
new country lying to the west. It was 
natural for the fearless seafaring men 
to extend their course as far west as 
possible. 

The fact that there were eight Goths 
and 22 Norwegians in Minnesota on 
the expedition is also most coherent 
with the decree of King Magnus. 
Goths and Swedes alike were his sub- 
jects. The Goths lived in Gothland in 
southwestern Sweden. The Swedish 
people living there in 1362 were still 
known as Goths and were referred to 
by that name as late as 1500. 

Did a Catholic priest accompany 
the Knutson expedition? Listen to 
these significant words of C. Stewart 
Peterson of the Library of Congress in 
his book published only last year, 
America’s Rune Stone of A.D. 1362 
Gains Favor: “In the Kensingtén in- 
scription we find the sacred letters 
A V M, indicating that one or more 
priests were in the expedition. That 
men of this type were along, who were 
learned in Latin and runes, is to be 
expected since the professed initial pur- 
pose of the whole expedition was to 
maintain and strengthen Christianity 
in Greenland.” 

The Latin letters AVM among the 
runic characters on the Kensington 
stone are thus easily explained. But 
even if there were no priests in the 
expedition, every school child then, as 
now, of Catholic faith must have 
known the meaning of the words Ave 
Maria as well as they knew how to 
say “Good morning” in their native 
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tongues. The inscription AVM was 
to be found, too, everywhere in Cath- 
olic churches. 

If good King Olaf as far back as the 
year 1000 (or thereabouts) had sent 
priests with Leif Ericson, after his con- 
version in Norway, to Greenland to 
evangelize the natives, there can be 
little doubt about King Magnus, Olaf’s 
successor, 350 years later (1362) doing 
the same, especially since he was set 
to preserve the faith “for the sake of 
our predecessors who in Greenland 
established Christianity and have 
maintained it to this time.” And if 
there were priests on the Knutson ex- 
pedition to Minnesota one may sur- 
mise that perhaps the chaplain (or 
chaplains) of the journey also cele- 
brated Mass there in the 14th century.* 
“Vinland, the Good” (in the present 
Boston archdiocese), would have fur- 
nished the wheat and wine for the first 
Mass celebrated in our present U.S. 

But, could not the Kensington stone, 
as asserted of the Newport tower and 
other alleged pre-Columbian antiqui- 
ties, be a fraud and bear no relation 
whatsoever to the Knutson expedi- 
tion? Mr, Peterson, Professor Holand, 
Dr. James J. Walsh, Msgr. Francis J. 
Schaefer, and scores of other archeolo- 
gists and historians do not think so; 
in fact, the more the authenticity of the 
stone is impugned, the stronger the 
belief in it grows. 

The assumption that certain Scandi- 
navians of the Minnesota sector might 
have fabricated the stone is not only 
highly improbable but demands a 
*See CarHoLic Dicest, June, 1947, p. 95. 
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greater amount of credulity than the 
acceptance of its authenticity. The 
Kensington stone was founded in 1898 
by one Olaf Ahman, a farmer, while 
clearing his woodland. He found the 
stone under an aspen tree, the roots of 
which had after many years of natural 
growth fastened themselves tightly 
against the surface of the stone and 
completely surrounded it. Since the 
stone is six inches thick, 16 inches 
wide, and 31 inches long, and weighs 
200 pounds, experienced research 
scholars accept this fact as proof that 
the stone was there since the beginning 
of the growth of the aspen tree, prob- 
ably some 70 years prior to the finding 
of the stone, dating back therefore to 
about 1830. Scandinavians did not per- 
manently settle in Minnesota until 
1868. The few trappers and land spec- 
ulators who passed through would 
hardly have considered it profitable 
and worth while to chisel out a fake 
runic inscription on a stone found 
tightly surrounded by roots under a 
tree some 70 years old. 

The following words of Mr. Peter- 
son also were very significant: “Protes- 
tant Scandinavians of the 19th century 
or about 1830 would hardly have in- 
scribed the invocation of the blessed 
Virgin Mary found on this runic stone. 
This, it would seem, definitely places 
the date of the runic inscription back 
before the Protestant Reformation, 
which began about a century and a 
half after 1362, the date found on the 
stone.” 

In other words, why would Protes- 
tant Scandinavian farmers during the 
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middle of the 19th century fake a stone 
with the invocation to the blessed Vir- 
gin on it, when Protestants generally 
either reject or certainly do not pub- 
licly advocate devotion to Mary? 

The strangest thing about the- in- 
itials AVM is that no one, not even 
Protestants who admit the authenticity 
of the stone (and their number, like 
that of their Catholic brethren, is in- 
creasing from:day to day), give them 
any other interpretation excepting 
Ave Maria or Ave Virgo Maria. After 
all, the invocation in runic, “Save us 


from evil,’ must have been directed 
to someone. The AVM is the answer: 
Mary. 

It is consoling to Catholic Ameri- 
cans, priests and laymen alike, to know 
that almost five centuries before the 
bishops of the U.S, selected Mary in 
the mystery of her Immaculate Con- 
ception as thé patroness of the Church 
in America, 30 Norsemen, one of them 
possibly a priest, on the shores of a 
lake in Minnesota, had invoked her 
protection, imploring her to save them 
from harm. - 


Se 


“Report to the Mayor!” 


mY IsTER Exizasetu, before she joined the Daughters of Charity of St. Vincent 


de Paul, was Jane Craven, a graduate of Northwestern university and well- 
known tennis champion in the East and Midwest. She was born at Lucknow, 
India, daughter of a British father and an American mother. 

When the Ist World War began, she went to France, where she assisted 
in caring for incurables at the Asylum of Neuilly and served as a nurse in 
advance battle zones, 

Shortly after the war she was converted to the Catholic faith and joined 
the Daughters of Charity. She devoted herself to helping the incurables at the 
Asile des Sept Douleurs of Neuilly, where she had worked during the war. 
She was still there when the Germans moved into France during the 2nd 
World War. She was arrested three times. Each time she talked her way out. 

The Neuilly home had a branch at Arromanches, port town where U.S. 
forces landed on D-Day, June 6, 1944. At the height of the invasion, Sister 
Elizabeth, with another nun, went to Arromanches by automobile and brought 
back precious supplies which were threatened with destruction. 

All during the occupation she was in difficulty with the Germans. She 
expressed herself openly and freely, and often was called to the office of the 
mayor, who repeatedly cautioned restraint. 

The Sister was called into the office of the mayor again this year. “What 
have I done now to be called again to the town hall?” she asked. It was then 
that the mayor broke the news that she was to be awarded the cross of the 
Legion of Honor. NCWC (20 June ’47). 








The sign in our time 


Our Lady of Fidima 


By WILLIAM THOMAS. WALSH 
Condensed chapter of the book* 





a of the strangest and most beau- 
tiful stories I have ever heard was 
enacted from 1916 to 1920 in the hill 
country called the Serra da Aire, in the 
geographical center of Portugal. Three 
shepherd children, the oldest ten, the 
youngest seven, reported six times in 
1917 that they had seen a Lady made 
wholly of light, who stood on a small 
tree, spoke to them, and vanished. On 
the last occasion, in the presence of 
70,000 people, she performed a startling 
miracle to prove the truth of what the 
children said. Two of the little shep- 
herds died in childhood, as she had 
foretold. Time has verified her other 
prophecies thus far: the Bolshevik Rev- 
olution, which began soon after; the 
horrors of the 2nd World War; the 
menace that Marxism offers to the en- 
tire world at this moment. The Lady 
said that if her wishes were obeyed, she 
would convert Russia and there would 
be peace. If not, every country in the 
world would be scourged and enslaved. 

The third shepherd is still living. She 
is Sister Maria das Dores (Mary of the 
Sorrows), a lay Sister of the Institute 
ot St. Dorothy, just 40 years of age. I 
had a long conversation with her last 
summer. This account is based princi- 
pally upon her four written but un- 
published memoirs, in the light of that 
conversation. 











Wee a night! It was as if the devil, 
somewhere in the ice and snow 
that could never slake the burning of 
his pain, had resolved to destroy with 
one blow all that remained of the 


*1947. Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., New York City, 11. 227 pp. $2.75. 
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Europe which had so long 

been his gory battleground *] 
against the Thing he hated 

most. Somewhere in the 

dark misery of Siberia, he was permit- 
ted, heaven knows why, to disturb the 
equilibrium of the air, setting in 
motion a cutting blast that shrieked 
across the continent to the western 
sea. It may have -passed howling 
over a cabin in Finland where little 
lynx-eyed Lenin was waiting to enter 
St. Petersburg (he had lately sown 
seeds of revolution there), to begin, in 
a very few weeks, the destruction of 
all that world which owed what was 
best and noblest in it to the teachings 
of Christ. kt screamed in mockery over 
vast armaments moving _ stealthily 
through Germany to prepare for the 
“peace-through-victory” drive of 1918. 
It scourged poor wretches of both 
armies into the cover of slimy dugouts 
all along the western front, and plas- 
tered with mud the Italian fugitives 
from Caporetto. It seemed to echo and 
enlarge the despair settling over the 
vineyards of war-wearied France, 
where Haig stood, as he said, with his 
back to the wall. Finally it dashed 
against the Pyrenees, and then, as if 
it had gathered up all the discontents 
and all the rebellious powers in its mad 
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career from the Baltic to Cape St. Vin- 
cent, it let them all loose on the little 
country that has never been perma- 
nently conquered, where she who 
treads upon the serpent’s head has 
long been honored, the land of Santa 
Maria. 

Darkness fell swiftly, with blacker 
clouds scudding from the northeast, 
and huge shapeless masses of fog drift- 
ing along the mountainsides and down 
the river valleys to the ocean. As the 
drizzle thickened to a cold, slanting 
rain, the wind, whipped to a gale, bent 
under it the waving plumes of the pine 
forests near Leiria; it ripped the square 
sails of ancient windmills on the gray 
heights of the Serra da Aire; it scat- 
tered glistening leaves of poplars and 
aspens across the swollen Tagus; it 
flattened the plucked vineyards of 
Braga and the withered gardens of 
Moita and Fatima; it went roaring 
across hundreds of miles of narrow 
beaches until the frothy Atlantic bel- 
lowed back in anger, and cast up 
vengeful floods into village streets. The 
rain fell steadily, pitilessly. 


Yet thousands of human beings and 
many beasts were on the roads that 
night. Faith is stronger than doubt, 
and love hardier than hate. Devout 
Catholics in every village had heard 
that our Lady had promised to return 
to Cova da Iria to perform a miracle 
on Oct. 13. That was all they needed 
to know. Peasant families slung their 
wicker baskets and earthen water jugs 
over their shoulders, or packed them 
in panniers on the backs of burros, 
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and started out under the lowering . 
skies. Fathers and mothers carried 
sick or lame children for incredible 
distances. Fishermen left their nets 
and boats on the beaches of the Vieira 
and took to the roads. Farm hands 
from Monte Real, sailors from ships 
in the harbors of Porto or Algarve, 
factory workers from Lisbon, ladies 
and gentlemen, scrubwomen, waiters, 
young and old, rich and poor, all kinds 
of people (but most of them humble, 
most of them barefoot, most of them 
workers and their families) were plod- 
ding under the pelting rain that night, 
like a scattered army converging upon 
Fatima, hoping to find there some 
favor of health or conversion, consola- 
tion for sorrow, the beginning of a 
better life, the blessing of the Mother 
of God. 

It made no difference if saturated 
trousers or skirts sloshed around tired 
legs as bare feet plowed the mud or 
spattered the puddles of bad roads. 
Laughter was heard as the pilgrims 
walked on together. Fragments of old 
hymns would echo from the wet cliffs, 
or come floating out of the darkness 
of a lonely road. “Ave, Ave, Ave 
Maria!” Not for nothing had their an- 
cestors sung the Salve Regina on the 
decks of galleons in the Indian ocean 
or whalers in the China sea. It might 
have been a useful lesson for some 
politicians at Lisbon could they have 
heard those songs. =~ 

They were not left wholly unin- 


- formed, however. Avelino de Almeida, 


managing editor of O Seculo, the 
largest newspaper in Lisbon, on his 
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way to cover the story at Cova da Iria, 
described some pilgrims he met near 
Chao de Macas, before the rain began. 

“Nearly all, men and women, have 
bare feet, the women carrying their 
footgear in bags on their heads, the 
men leaning on great staves and care- 
fully grasping umbrellas also. One 
would say they were all oblivious of 
what was going on about them, with 
a great lack of interest in the journey 
and in other travelers, as if lost in a 
dream, reciting their Rosary in a sad, 
rhythmic chant. A woman says the 
first part of the Hail Mary; her com- 
panions in chorus say the second part. 
With sure and rhythmical steps they 
tread the road between the pine woods 
and the olive groves, so that they may 
arrive before night at the place of the 
apparition, where, under the serene 
cold light of the stars, they hope they 
can sleep, keeping the first places near 
the blessed azinheira tree so that today 
they can see better.” 


It was not devotion that took the edi- 
tor to Fatima. Almeida was a Free- 
mason who made no secret of his dis- 
like for priests, sacraments, creeds, and 
dogmas. He was covering a story that 
had been too much talked about to be 
ignored, and he was one of the best 
newspapermen in Portugal. His dis- 
patch, published in O Seculo on the 
morning of Oct. 13, reveals him as a 
kindly, cynical gentleman in the New- 
Manian sense, one who did not believe 
but had no wish to hurt or ridicule 
those who did. 


“Thousands are hastening to a wild 
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expanse of country near Ourem to see 


‘and hear the Virgin Mary. Let pious 


souls be not offended and pure believ- 
ing hearts be not afraid; we would not 
scandalize those who sincerely hold to 
their faith and whom the miraculous 
still attracts, seduces, bewitches, con- 
soles, fortifies, as it has for thousands 
of years, and most certainly will for 
thousands more. This is only a short 
newspaper article on an event which 
is not new in the history of Catholi- 
cism. Some regard it as a message from 
heaven and a grace; others see in it a 
sign and proof that the spirit of super- 
stition and fanaticism has planted deep 
roots that it is dificult or even impos- 
sible to destroy. 

“Times of great calamities have al- 
ways revivified religious ideas. And 
war, which strikes everywhere, offers 
the most favorable and fertile soil for 
growth. We see that confirmed in the 
life of the trenches and even in the 
spiritual atmosphere of the belligerent 
countries.” : 

After some pointed observations 
about speculators who doubtless were 
waiting to profit by the credulity of 
the masses, he gave a fair summary of 
the events at. Fatima, and recalled pre- 
vious apparitions of the holy Virgin at 
Lourdes, La Salette, and other places. 


Then he continued more ironically, 
“The miracle takes place between noon 
and one o'clock, according to those 
who have been there. But not all have 
the chance to see the holy figure. The 
number of the elect seems very small. 
Despite their efforts, many see noth- 
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ing. This is why those who find ‘them- 
selves near the children are contented 
with hearing them speak with an in- 
visible partner.: Others, on the con- 
trary, see in a divinely solemn moment 
the stars shining in the firmament, 
even though the sun be at the zenith. 
They hear a subterranean groaning 
which announces the presence of the 
Lady. They claim that the temperature 
falls and they compare the impressions 
of that moment with those they have 
experienced during an eclipse of the 
sun, 

“According to the children, the fig- 
ure of the Virgin appears on an azin- 


heira, surrounded by a cloud. The sug- - 


gestion of the masses, brought there 
by the supernatural and captivated by 
a superhuman force, is so powerful 
that eyes fill with tears, faces become 
as pale as corpses, men and women 
throw themselves on their knees, chant 
songs and recite the Rosary together. 

“We do not know whether any blind 
have recovered ‘their sight, paralytics 
use of their limbs, hardened sinners 
turned from sin to plunge into the 
purifying water of penance. 

“But that matters little. The news of 
the apparitions has spread from Al- 
garve to the Minho. Since the day of 
the Ascension the pilgrims have flock- 
ed there by thousands on the 13th of 
each month, from near and far. The 
means of transportation do not suffice. 

“The clergy of the place and neigh- 
borhood maintain, as regards the 
events, a prudent reserve, at least in 
appearance. It is the custom of the 
Church, It proclaims loudly that in 
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such circumstances doubt means noth- 

ing, for doubts also come from the | 
devil. But secretly it rejoices over the 

great concourse of pilgrims who since 

May have become more and more 

numerous. 

“And there are even people who 
dream of a magnificent church, always 
full, of large hotels near by with every 
modern comfort, of shops well stocked 
with a thousand and one different ob- 
jects of piety and souvenirs of Our 
Lady of Fatima, and of a railway 
which will take us to the future mi- 
raculous sanctuary with more conven- 
ience than the buses in which, for the 
moment, the mass of the faithful and 
of the curious now achieve this right.” 


While the author of these observations 
was making his way, the Abdbora and 
Marto families, after a restless night 
listening to the rain on the tiles, were 
rising in a cheerless dawn. The east 
was hardly streaked with dismal gray 
when the first dripping pilgrims came 
knocking at their doors. Soon scores 
of them were clamoring for a glimpse 
of the children, even cheerfully forcing 
their way inside without waiting to be 
invited. Ti Olimpia, mother of Jacinta 
and Francisco, was furious at the 
casual way they shed puddles of water 
and red mud all over her floors. Ti 
Marto, their father, still twits her on 
how she fluttered about, trying to get 
the children ready and at the same 
time answer the questions of a jostling 
mob. It was too much when strangers 
began to make themselves comfortable 
on her beds and chests. 
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“Get out, all of you!” she cried. The 
people paid no attention. A few more 
pushed in, 

“Leave them alone, woman,” ad- 
vised her husband. “When the house 
is full, no more can get in.” 

A neighbor plucked him by the 
sleeve and said in his ear, “Ti Marto, 
you'd better not go to Cova da Iria. 
They might beat you up. The little 
ones, no, They are babies; no one is 
going to hurt them. You are the one 
in danger of being mussed up.” 

“'m going openly,” returned the 
other, “and I’m not afraid of anybody. 
I have no doubt everything will be 
all right.” 


Olimpia did not share this confi- 
dence. She was praying fervently to 
our Lady to protect them that day, 


and she still wonders how her children 
could have remained so calm and un- 
afraid in the midst of that confusion. 
One intruder in the house of Ti Marto 
was a baroness, who insisted on pre- 
senting the two girls with two ornate 
dresses, a blue one for Lucia, a white 
one for Jacinta. The girls declined 
them, preferring their Communion 
attire. Finally, after much confusion, 
they managed to eat and to squirm 
out of the house. 

At the last moment Maria Rosa, 
mother of Lucia, put on her shawl and 
said she would accompany them. “I 
know they are going to kill you,” she 
said tearfully to her daughter. “Very 


well, then, if. you must go, I will go 


and die with you.” 
It was a long and slow journey. The 


highroad was crowded all the way. 
Men and women were kneeling in the 
thick slime on both sides, imploring — 
their prayers. Hands reached out to 
touch them, Wet burros brushed 
against them. Umbrellas threatened to 
poke out their eyes. Fully 70,000 peo- 
ple of all ages and conditions were 
standing patiently in the rain. They 
were packed so densely between the 
highway and the azinheira that the 
children were able to get through only 
with the help of ‘a chauffeur, who 
mounted Jacinta on his shoulder, cry- 
ing, “Make way for the children who 
saw our Lady!” 

Ti Marto followed with Lucia and 
Francisco. When they reached the 
place of the apparitions, he was sur- 
prised to find his wife there. He had 
forgotten her in his anxiety for Jacinta. 

At all events, there she was close 
to the stump of the azinheira, which 
Maria Carreira had lovingly draped, 
along with her alms table, under gar- 
lands of flowers. The crowd lurched 
and swayed this way and that. Loud 
voices were repeating the Rosary in 
various rhythmical cadences. A priest 
who had been praying all night in 
rain and mud was reading his breviary 
and from time to time nervously fin- 
gering his watch. Presently he turned 
to the children and asked at what hour 
our Lady was to arrive. 

“At midday,” replied Lucia. 

He glanced at his watch again, and 
said, disapprovingly, “It is midday al- 
ready. Our Lady is not a liar. We shall 
see.” 

Nearly all now were saying the 
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Rosary. “Ave, Maria, cheia de graca 
. . . Santa Maria, Mai de Deus, rogai 
por nos pecadores....” 

“Put down your umbrellas!” cried 
Lucia (why, she never knew) and one 
after another they obeyed, although 
rain was still falling. “Put down your 
umbrellas!” said one after another. 
They all stood patiently in the rain. 

A few minutes more passed. The 
priest looked at his watch again. “Mid- 
day is past,” he said with gloomy final- 
ity. “Away with all this! It is all an 
illusion.” 

He began to push the three children 
with his hands. But Lucia, almost in 
tears, refused to budge, saying, “Who- 
ever wants to can go, but I’m not go- 
ing. Our Lady told us to come. We 


saw her other times, and we're going 


to see her now.” 


Disappointed grumblings began to be 
heard. Then of a sudden Lucia looked 
toward the east and cried, “Jacinta, 
kneel down, for now I see our Lady 
there. I can see the flash!” 

“Watch out, daughter!” It was the 
shrill voice of Maria Rosa. “Don’t let 
yourself be deceived!” 

Lucia did not hear the warning. 
Those near her noticed that her face 
had become flushed and transparently 
beautiful. She was gazing rapturously 
now at the Lady herself, who stood in 
a flood of white light on the flowers 
that Maria Carreira had draped on 
the stump of the azinheira. Jacinta and 
Francisco, on either side of her, stared 
likewise, both radiant, quite oblivious 
of the multitude around them. 
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“What do you want of me?” Lucia 
was kneeling with the others. The fine 
rain fell on her upturned face. 

“I want to tell you to have them 
build a chapel here in my honor. I am 
the Lady of the Rosary. Let them con- 
tinue to say the Rosary every day. The 
war is going to end, and the soldiers 
will soon return to their homes.” 

“T have many things to ask of you,” 
said Lucia. “The cure of some sick 
persons, the conversion of some sin- 
oo ee Ph 

“Some, yes; others, no. It is necessary 
that they amend their lives, and ask 
pardon for their sins.” Her face be- 
came graver as she continued, “Let 
them offend our Lord God no more, 
for He is already much offended.” | 

‘With this the Lady of the Rosary 
opened her white hands as always, and 
it seemed to Lucia that the light emerg- 
ing from them ascended to where the 
sun ought to be, directly overhead, 
and it was brighter than any sunlight. 
Perhaps it was at this moment that 
the crowd saw the clouds separate like 
two vast curtains rolled apart, and the 
sun appear between them in the clear 
blue, like a disk of*white fire. Cer- 
tainly many heard Lucia cry, “Look at 
the sun!” but she said this in ecstasy 
and has no recollection of it. For she 
was wholly absorbed in something she 
saw where the sun must have been. 

As our Lady disappeared in the very 
radiance that came from her out- 
stretched hands, there stood out in the 
zenith overhead three tableaus which 
symbolized, one after another, the 
joyous, the sorrowful, and the glorious 
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mysteries of the Rosary. The first was 
a distinct representation of the Holy 
Family: our Lady herself in her tradi- 
tional dress of white with a blue man- 
tle, and St. Joseph beside her with the 
Child Jesus on his arm, St. Joseph in 
white, the Infant in bright red. 

Lucia was heard to say, “St. Joseph 
is going to bless us!” All three children 
saw this first vision, and saw the saint 
make the sign of the cross three times 
over the crowd. The holy Child did 
likewise. 


The next vision, seen by Lucia alone, 
was of our Lady of Sorrows in. the 
somber garb assigned to her by tradi- 
tion, the Mater Dolorosa of Good Fri- 
day, but without the sword in her 


breast; and beside her stood her divine 
Son grieving as when He met her on 
the way to Calvary. Lucia saw only the 
upper part of His figure. He looked 
pityingly on the crowd for whom He 
had died, and raised His hand to make 
the sign of the cross over them. 

Our Lady then appeared in a third 
vision of glory, as Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel, crowned as queen of heaven 
and of the world, her infant Son upon 
her knee. 

The crowd saw none of this. What 
they all did see, however, was some- 
thing unheard of, almost apocalyptic. 
The sun stood forth in the clear zenith 
like a great silver disk which, though 
bright as any sun, they could look 
straight at without blinking, and with 
a unique and delightful satisfaction. 
This lasted but a moment. While they 
gazed, the huge ball began to “dance” 
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—that was the word all the beholders 
applied} to it. Now it was whirling rap- 
idly like a gigantic firewheel. After 
doing this for some time, it stopped. 
Then it rotated again, with dizzy, sick- 
ening speed. Finally there appeared on 
the rim a border of crimson, which 
flung across the sky, as from a hellish 
vortex, blood-red streamers of flame, 
reflecting to the earth, to the trees and 
shrubs, to the upturned faces and the 
clothes all sorts of brilliant colors in 
succession: green, red, orange, blue, 
violet, the whole spectrum, in fact. 
Madly gyrating thus three times, the 
fiery orb seemed to tremble, shudder, 
and then plunge precipitately, in a 
mighty zigzag, toward the crowd. 

A fearful cry broke from the lips of 
thousands as they fell upon their knees, 
thinking the end of the world had 
come. Some said that the air became 
warmer at that instant; they would not 
have been surprised if everything 
about them had burst into flames, en- 
veloping and consuming them. 

“Ai Jesus, we are all going to die 
here!” 

“Save us, Jesus! Our Lady, save us!” 

“QO, my God, I am sorry—.” One 
began an act of contrition. 

Some who had come to jeer fell on 
their faces and broke into sobs and 
abject prayers. 

The Marques do Cruz said, “Oh, 
my God, how great is Thy power!” 

This had lasted about ten minutes, 
perhaps. Then all saw the sun begin to 
climb, in the same zigzag manner, to 
where it had appeared before. It be- 
came tranquil, then dazzling. No one 
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could look at it any longer. It was the 
sun of every day. 


The people stared at one another in 
joy and amazement. “Miracle, miracle! 
The children were right! Our Lady 
made the miracle! Blessed be God! 
Blessed be our Lady!” The shouts were 
taken up all over the Cova da Iria. 
Some were laughing, others weeping. 
Many were making the discovery that 
their drenched clothes had in some un- 
explained manner become perfectly 
dry. 

Avelino de Almeida reported the 
event in O Seculo of Oct. 17 as “a 
spectacle unique and incredible if 
one had not witnessed it. One can see 
the immense crowd turn toward the 
sun, which reveals itself free of the 
clouds at full noon. The great star of 
day makes one think of a silver plaque, 
and it is possible to look straight at it 
without the least discomfort. It does 
not burn, it does not blind. It might 
be like an eclipse. But now bursts forth 
a colossal clamor, and we hear the 
nearest spectators crying, ‘Miracle, 
miracle! Marvel, marvel! | 

“Before the astonished eyes of the 
people, whose attitude carries us back 
to biblical times and who, full of ter- 
ror, heads uncovered, gaze into the 
blue of the sky, the sun has trembled, 
and has made some brusque move- 
ments, unprecedented and outside of 
all cosmic laws—the sun has ‘danced,’ 
according to the typical expression of 
the peasants. An old man of stature 
and face at once gentle and energetic 
turns toward the sun and recites the 
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Credo with loud cries from beginning 
to end. I ask his name. It is Senhor 
Joao Maria Amado de Melo Ramalho 
da Cunha Vasconcelos. I see him after- 
wards addressing those about him who 
have kept their hats on, begging them 
vehemently to uncover before so ex- 
traordinary a demonstration of the 
existence of God. Similar scenes are 
repeated in all places. 


“The people ask one another if they - 


have seen anything and what they have 
seen. The greatest number avow that 
they have seen the trembling and 
dancing of the sun. Others, however, 
declare that they have seen the face 
of the Virgin herself; swear that the 
sun turned around on itself like a 
wheel of fireworks; that it fell, almost 
to the point of burning the earth with 
its rays. Another tells that he has seen 
it change color successively. 

“Almost 3 o'clock. The sky is limpid, 
and the sun follows its course with its 
habitual brilliancy so that no one dares 
to look at it directly. And the shepherd 
children? Lucia, the one who speaks 
to the Virgin, announces with theatri- 
cal motions, on the neck of a man who 
carries her from group to group, that 
the war is going to end and that the 
soldiers are coming home. Such news, 
however, does not increase the joy of 
those who hear her. The celestial sign, 
that is everything. Much curiosity, 
nevertheless, to see the two little girls 
with their garlands of roses; some try 
to kiss the hands of the ‘little saints’; 
and one of the two, Jacinta, is much 
nearer to fainting than dancing. But 
what all aspired for, the sign in the 
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sky, has sufficed to satisfy them, to en- 
root them in their Breton-like faith. 
“Dispersion follows without inci- 
dents, without the shadow of disorder, 
without the need of any police. The 
pilgrims who arrived first leave first. 
And the priests? Some have shown 
themselves‘on the scene, standing rath- 
er with the curious spectators than ia 
the company of pilgrims. Perhaps now 
and then one does not manage to con- 
ceal the satisfaction which appears so 
often on the faces of those who tri- 
umph. It remains for those competent 
to pronounce on the danse macabre of 
the sun, which today, at Fatima, has 
impressed—so witnesses worthy of be- 
lief assure me—even freethinkers and 
other persons not at all interested in 


religious matters who have come to 
this once famous countryside.” 


All over Portugal, in fact, the anti- 
clerical press was compelled to bear 
witness. There was general agreement 
on such essentials. As Dr. Domingos 
Pinto Coelho wrote in O Ordem, “The 
sun, sometimes surrounded With crim- 
son flames, at other times aureoled 
with yellow and red, at still other times 
seemed to revolve with a very rapid 
totation, still again seeming to detach 
itself from the sky, to approach the 
earth and to radiate strong heat.” 
Theories of mass hypnotism or sug- 
gestion were discarded when it became 
known that reliable witnesses not in 
the crowd had seen the miracle many 
miles away. The poet Affonso Lopes 
Vieira saw it from his house at S. 


Pedro de Moel, 40 kilometers from 
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Fatima. Father Inacio Lourenco told 
later how he had seen it from Albur- 
ita, 18 or 19 kilometers away, when he 
was a boy of nine. He and some fellow 
students heard people shouting in the - 
street near by. Running out of the 
school with his teacher, Dona Delfina 
Pereira Lopes, he saw with amazement 
the spinning and falling of the sun. 
“It was like a globe of snow revolving 
on itself,” he wrote. “Then suddenly 
it seemed to zigzag down, threatening 
to fall on the earth. Terrified, I ran to 
shelter myself in the midst of the peo- 
ple. All were weeping, expecting from 
one moment to the next the end of the 
world. 

“Near us was an unbeliever, who 
had spent the morning mocking the 
blockheads who had made all that 
journey to Fatima to go and stare at » 
a girl. I looked at him. He stood as 


‘if paralyzed, thunderstruck, his eyes 


fixed on the sun. Then I saw him trem- 
ble from head to foot, and raising his 
hands to heaven, he fell on his knees 
in the mire, shouting, ‘Nossa Senhoral 
Nossa Senhora!’ 

“Mcanwhile people continued to 
scream and cry out, begging God to 
parden their sins. Afterwards we ran 
to the chapels of the town, which were 
filled in a few moments. 

“During those long minutes of the 
solar phenomenon objects all about us 
reflected all the colors of the rainbow. 
As we looked at one another, one seem- 
ed blue, another yellow, anothe: ver- 
milion. All these strange phenomena 
increased the terror. After about ten 
minutes the sun returned to its place 
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in the same way it had-descended, still 
pale and without splendor.” 


Plenty of witnesses are still living in 


the neighborhood. I spoke with many - 


last summer, including Ti Marto and 
his wife Olimpia, Maria Carreira, two 
of the sisters of Lucia (Mary of the 
Angels and Gloria) and several coun- 
try folk, All told the same story with 
evident sincerity; and as they mention- 
ed the falling of the sun there was 
always a trace of terror in their voices, 

The fact has been established beyond 
any doubt. How is it to be explained? 

As early as May, 1917, Jacinta and 
Lucia had told people that the Lady 
they saw had promised a miracle on 
Oct. 13, at the hour of noon, as a sign 
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of their sincerity. They had repeated 
this at various times, and had never 
altered their story even under threats 
and persecution which must have been 
terrifying to such children at the ages 
of ten, nine, and seven. On the very 
day and hour they had foretold, some 
70,000 persons testified that they had 
the unique experience of seeing the sun 
spin round and seem to fall. Such 
widespread testimony serves to con- 
firm that the children actually had seen 
the Mother of Christ, and that He had 
given to the simple souls at Cova da 
Iria the sign in the sky for which the 
Pharisees had begged Him in mock 
reverence, and which He had refused 
to grant their unbelieving, adulterous 
hearts. 
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Origins 
“Jue modern jewelry shop descends from the rosary déalers. The first jewelers 
were paternosterers, dealers in rosaries of amber, jet, ivory, wood and the like, 
as well as crucifixes. Gradually they added rings, necklaces and other trinkets 
to their stock, so that by the end of the 14th century they were displaying as 
much silver and goldware as the goldsmiths, who were the real makers of 
the goods, the jeweler being only a self€rt. The Universe (13 June ’47). 
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More Truth than Perspicacity 


My sister-in-law, a Protestant lady, and I were in St. Augustine, Fla. We 
had gone to a little Church there and I was purchasing a rosary. I decided to 
buy an orchid-colored glass-bead rosary. I asked her if she liked the beads, and 
she replied, “Oh, yes, Margaret, and they'll go with everything.” 

Margaret Palmisano. 
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By CHARLES CONNORS, 
| C.S.Sp. 


Y=. in 1872, Otto von Bis- 
marck, intent upon his Kui- 
turkampf, banished the Holy 
Ghost Fathers from Germany, to- 
gether with other Religious, he 
would probably have gnashed his 
teeth could he have foreseen the 
far-reaching beneficial effects his 
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Footprints on six continents 


founder in 1709, the Congrega- 
tion made definite progress. En- 
joying ecclesiastical and civil ap- 
probation, it sent missionaries to 
China, India, Canada, Africa and 
South America. But the French 
Revolution almost obliterated it. 
In fact, only one member, Father 


action was to have in the spread of _Bertout, survived. 


Catholicism. | 

For the expatriated priests and 
Brothers found haven in the U. S. and 
there laid the foundations of a new 
province of their Congregation. Now 
near its 75th anniversary, the U.S. 


province has missionaries in Africa . 


and in Puerto Rico and has a total of 
more than 100 parishes, missions and 
other works in 24 archdioceses and 
dioceses in the U.S. 

The seed which the German exiles 
sowed in the New World was derived 
from old stock. Back in 1703, in Paris, 
on Pentecost Sunday, the Congrega- 
tion of the Holy Ghost was founded by 
Father Claude Poullart des Places, a 
French nobleman who had studied 
law before being ordained to the priest- 
hood. Stirred by the pitiable state of 
the inhabitants of various French col- 
onies, he dedicated the new society to 
the salvation of abandoned souls, par- 
ticularly those of the Negro race. 


This intrepid missionary seems to 
have begn preserved almost miracu- 
lously. Suffering shipwreck on his way 
to the missions of French Guinea he 
fell into the hands of the Moors, was 
led captive through the Sahara, sold as 
a slave in Senegal, West Africa, ex- 
pelled by the English and seized by 
pirates. After peace was restored to 
the Church in France, he returned 
there and until his death in 1832 made 
great but only partially successful ef- 
forts to revive the almost extinct Con- 
gregation of the Holy Ghost. It was to 
be the Holy See, taking advantage of 
a series of unusual events, that would 
save the institute. 

In 1826, six years before Father Ber- 
tout’s death, a young Jewish student 
was received into the Church. Sent at 
the age of 19 to the rabbinical school 
at Metz, Jacob Libermann, son of the 
rabbi of Saverne, in Alsace, became so 
proficient in Hebrew that a fellow stu- 


Though deprived by death of its dent asked his help in translating an 
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unpointed text. It was one of the Gos- 
pels. The reading of the sacred book, 
together with other circumstances, led 
to his Baptism. 

Burning with zeal to spread the 
“good news” and with love for souls, 
Francis (his Christian name) Liber- 
mann determined to do all that he 
could to become a priest. For a time it 
seemed that his all was not enough, 
for he was struck down by epilepsy. 
After ten years of patient waiting he 
was admitted to the seminary, and was 
ordained in 1841, 


Even before his ordination he had 


taken steps to establish a missionary 
institute of priests for the conversion 
of Negroes. Strange to say, the Holy 
See approved his efforts although he 
was not yet a priest. Cardinal Fransoni, 
prefect of the Sacred Congregation of 
the Propaganda, wrote to Liberrgann 
on June 16, 1840, “to exhort you and 
your associates to persevere in your 
design, and to neglect nothing in cor- 
responding with your vocation. The 
Sacred Congregation is confident that 
God will give you sufficient health to 
receive Holy Orders, and to devote. 
yourself entirely with your, fellow la- 
borers to the sacred ministry.” 
Libermann’s new society was ded- 
icated to the Blessed Mother under 
the title of Holy Heart of Mary. Its 
first African mission field was to be 
entrusted to it by an American prelate. 
As early as 1833, Bishop England, of 
Charleston, had urged the evangeliza- 
tion of the inhabitants of Africa. The 
first Council of Baltimore seconded his 
appeal to the Sacred Congregation of 
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the Propaganda and, in 1840, sent Fa- 
ther Barron, then vicar-general of 
Philadelphia, to Cape Palmas, on the 
west coast of Africa. He was appointed 
vicar apostolic of the two Guineas by 
the Holy See and consecrated bishop. 


In 1843 he visited the Shrine of Our © 


Lady of Victories in Paris, through the 
director of which he met Father Liber- 
mann and obtained from him seven 
priests and three brothers of the Holy 
Heart of Mary. 

They left for their mission on Sep- 
tember 13, 1843. Within ten months 
five of the priests were dead, all of the 
others were forced to leave, and Bishop 
Barron resigned to return to the U.S. 
His successor, Father Tisserand, died 
in shipwreck on his first voyage to 
Africa (1845). The next vicar, Bishop 
Truffet, had the size of his vicariate 
increased so that it now extended about 
5,000 miles along the west coast of 
Africa, with no limits on the interior. 
Six months after he reached his mis- 
sion he was dead of fever. 

But the job was not yet done; so 
another vicar apostolic was named. 
This time it was one of the survivors 
of the original group of missionaries, 
Father Bessieux. He lasted 33 years in 
Africa and the work was on its way. 
Since then, more than 1,000 Holy 
Ghost Fathers have laid down their 
lives on African soil; but the work still 
goes on. 

Because this new Society of the Holy 
Heart of Mary showed all the vigor 
and promise of youth and because it, 
too, had been founded for the salva- 
tion of abandoned souls, particularly 
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Negroes, it was united in 1848 to the 
older Holy Ghost institute to fornr the 
Congregation of the Holy Ghost and 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, 
more familiarly known as the Holy 
Ghost Fathers. Father Libermann was 
elected first superior-general. 


Its formal title indicates the objects” 


of the two principal devotions to the 
furthering of which the Congregation 
is pledged, the third Person of the 
Blessed Trinity and the Mother of 
God. 

Members (the initials after their 
names, C.S.Sp., stand for Congregatio 
Sancti Spiritus) are of two classes, Fa- 
thers and Brothers, all of whom take 
the simple vows of poverty, chastity 
and obedience. The Brothers assist the 
Fathers in their labors for souls. 

The encountering of great obstacles 
in undertaking a new field of mission- 
ary endeavor seems to have been a 
tradition of the society. Father Laval, 
the Apostle of Mauritius, had to fight 
all manner of opposition for the first 
nine years after his arrival on that 
island in the Indian ocean in 1842; but 
by the time he went to earn an apostle’s 
reward in 1864 his converts were esti- 
mated in the thousands. 

Father Tisserand, first of the society 
to be sent to Haiti, and named prefect 
apostolic there by Pope Gregory XVI 
in 1844, was forced by a hostile govern- 
ment to leave almost immediately. 

Three priests and two Brothers went 
to Australia in 1845 at the request of 
Bishop Brady, of Perth, but, unable to 
obtain the necessities of life, they with- 
drew within a few years, 
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The first vicar apostolic of Mada- 
gascar, Bishop Monnet, who had been 
superior-general of the Congregation 
of the Holy Ghost before its union 
with that of the Holy Heart of Mary, 
died en route to his mission in 1849. 

This tradition was maintained in 
the establishing of the Congregation 
in the U.S. The Fathers from Ger- 
many settled near Morrilton, Ark., and 
in a few years had erected a novitiate 
and chapel which served the faithful 
of the surrounding territory. But a tor- 
nado in 1892 destroyed all the build- 
ings. Today’s parishes in Morrilton 
and near-by Conway date back to this 
first foundation. 

Meanwhile, in 1878, Holy Ghost col- 
lege was founded in Pittsburgh and 
is now flourishing Duquesne univer- 
sity. 

It was not until 1889 that concerted 
work was begun by the Holy Ghost 
Fathers among the colored of the U.S. 
In that year they assumed charge of 
St. Peter Claver parish in Philadelphia, 
The second undertaking for Negroes 
was at Rock Castle, Va. Today there 
are 73 Holy Ghost Fathers doing mis- 


" sionary work among the colored in 


the U. S. 

A number of foreign-language par- 
ishes, German, French, Polish, Portu- 
guese, Mexican, have been opened in 
dioceses in various parts of the coun- 


Holy Ghost Missionary college, a 
junior seminary, was opened in 1897, 
at Cornwells Heights, Pa. In 1904 the 
senior seminary, Ferndale, in Nor- 
walk, Conn., accepted its first class. 
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At present there are 80 scholastics. The 
novitiate at Ridgefield; Gonn., this year 
celebrates the silver jubilee of its found- 
ing. 

In addition, a few professed students 
are sent to the international scholasti- 
cates at Fribourg, Switzerland, and 
Rome. Here representatives of all the 
provinces maintain the bond that exists 
among the members of the Congrega- 
tion, so ably expressed in its motto, 
“One heart, one spirit.” Four members 
of the U.S. province are at Fribourg 
and one in Rome. 

Twenty priests from the province 
now have charge of seven parishes and 
numerous missions in the dioceses of 
San Juan and Ponce, Puerto Rico, 
where they first began work in 1931. 

In 1932, Most Reverend Joseph 
Byrne, C.S.Sp., D.D., formerly director 
of the mission seminary at Norwalk, 
was consecrated titular bishop of Vas- 
ada, and appointed vicar apostolic of 
Kilimanjaro, Tanganyika Territory, 
East Africa, where there are now 30 
American Holy Ghost missionaries. 

The Congregation of the Holy 


Ghost and of the Immaculate Heart. 


of Mary today has over 5,000 professed 


members in its provinces of France,” 


Ireland, Germany, England, Holland, 
Canada, Belgium, Portugal, Poland, 
and the U.S. 

Most Reverend Louis Le Hunsec, 
C.S.Sp., D.D., titular Archbishop of 
Marcianapolis, is superior-general. The 


struggle to retain the mother house in 
Paris, where he resides, is representa- 
tive, in a sense, of the struggles its 
subjects have waged against evil every- 
where. Erected about 1734 as the Sem- 
inary of the Holy Ghost, it was con- 
fiscated during the French Revolution 
and turned into a factory. As early as — 
1794 a portion of it was used as the 
first governmental normal school. In 
1805 a decree of restoration was issued 
by the emperor, but suddenly with- 
drawn in 1809. Fourteen years later, 
the society was permitted to “repur- 
chase” it. 

However, in 1830 the validity of the 
new title was denied and the building 
was converted into a military hospital. 
It wasn’t until 1835 that it was once 
more restored. Difficulty in holding it 
was again encountered during the rev- 
olution of 1848, and at the passing of 
the anti-clerical laws of 1907. It was 
threatened by war in 1914-1918 and in 
1939-1945. But it is still the Congrega- 
tion’s mother house. 

The U.S. province can truly be call- 
ed typically American in the sense that 
it was founded and developed by mem- 
bers of many other provinces. First 
Germany, then France, Ireland, Po- 
land and England contributed priests 
and Brothers to add to its growth. To- 
day it helps.as much as it can those 
provinces which, in the wake of the 
war, now find themselves in desperate 
straits. 


as” 
You probably wouldn’t worry about what people think of you, if you knew 


how seldom.they do. 


2Q TLILT CA TLIOVW TO Tyce sr 


The (Stillwater, Minn.) Prison Mirror (20 Feb. °47). 
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Every knock @ boost 


Prospects in Spain 


By RICHARD PATTEE 
Condensed from Human Events* 


| Be factors support the conclu- 


@ sion, inescapable since the. refer- 
endum of July 6, that there is no real 
prospect of any political change in 
Spain today. 

The first is the terror of the over- 
whelming mass of the Spanish people 
at the very idea of revolution or a 
return to the agony of the civil war. 
To many, the term republic has be- 
come synonymous with the breakdown 
of all public order during the last years 
of the Second Republic. 

Realistic Spaniards, even those out 
of sympathy with the Franco regime, 
console themselves with the belief that 
Spain is an oasis in Europe where 
peace, order and productive activity 
reign. The Republic, to many Span- 
iards, means reestablishment of con- 
flicting political parties, the endless 
bickering of a parliament, and possibly 
the return of political leaders long 
since forgotten by the public opinion 
of the nation. 

The so-called Republican regime 
abroad is regarded by Spaniards of all 
political opinions as a shadowy, un- 
realistic creation with no roots-in the 
domestic soil. The leader of this ficti- 
tious government-in-exile was an ob- 
scure secondary-school inspector dur- 
ing the later period of the Republic, 


without substantial following or pres- 
tige. 

Moreover, it is extremely important 
to take into account the psychological 
atmosphere of present-day Spain. The 
forces of the Republic, ranging from 
anarchists and communists to the 
Catholic Basque separatists, were beat- 
en in a civil war. It is not likely that 
eight years later an easy transition can 
be made back to the system that lost 
the war. 

To Americans, so strongly condi- 
tioned against anything that is not a 
republic, it may seem strange to assert 
that Spain has never been basically 
republican. But the story of the advent 
of the first Spanish Republic, and the 
events that preceded the exit of Alfonso 
XIII in April, 1931, to prepare the 
way for the second, reveal with strik- 
ing eloquence that republicanism has 
always been essentially a minority 
school of thought in Spain. 

The idea of a parliamentary repub- 
lic with a delicate balance between es- 
sentially moderate political parties is 
something alien to the whole tradition 
of Spain. 

The second factor to militate against 
any immediate change is the tremen- 
dous foreign pressure on the Franco 
regime. No serious Spaniard has ever 


*1323 M Si., Washington, 5, D.C. july 9, 1947. 
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thought of the Franco government as 
anything but transitory. The mere fact 
that Spain has been called for the last 
eight years the Estado Espanol, or 
Spanish State, indicates the lack of 
permanence for the present administra- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, the violent attacks on 
the regime by other governments, the 
long-winded airing of the “Spanish 
case” before the United Nations, and 
the hostility of near-by countries, such 
as France, have all contributed to con- 
solidating the regime, and to blocking 
the natural tendency toward evolution. 
The plain truth is that the Franco 
regime has changed enormously since 
1938. The influence and place of the 
Falange are far less than at the con- 
clusion of the war. The persecution of 
political enemies has practically ceased 
and a certain relation of numerous re- 
strictions is evident in almost every 

.aspect of Spanish life. 

This process would naturally have 
gone on until a peaceful transition 
could have been made to a more per- 
manent regime. Foreign opposition 
and the tension under which Spain has 
lived for the last few years have led 
to a sort of “freezing” of the present 
state of affairs. The Caudillo found 
himself in a position which made it 
impossible for him to abandon power 
without seeming to succumb to outside 
pressure. The Spanish people have 
undoubtedly rallied to the regime in 
its hours of stress precisely because of 
the universal resentment at the at- 
tempted dictation from abroad. 

The Spanish press, as well as com- 
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ment in the street, shows that the aver- . 
age citizen is puzzled and amazed that 
Spain should be so bitterly attacked for 
so-called sins which to everyone's 
knowledge are being committed with 
tenfold greater intensity in Yugoslavia, 
Hungary, Poland and every other 
country dominated by the Soviet 
Union. This irritation at foreign inter- 
ference arouses in the average Span- 
iard two of the strongest emotions 
possible: inordinate pride in running 
his own business and extreme sensitiv- 
ity to being pushed around from out- 
side. There is no question that the pres- 
sure from outside has strengthened 
Franco. 

The third factor that has contributed 
to diminishing the prospect for a 
change is the decision of the regime 
itself to declare the monarchy restored. 
The Caudillo proclaimed this inten- 
tion some time ago. The Spanish 
Cortes early in June approved the pro- 
posed law of succession, and on June 
10 the press announced that the pro- 
posal would be submitted to a universal 
plebiscite, held on July 6, to the end 
that the Spanish people might express 
their wishes in the matter. 

According to this law Spain becomes 
a monarchy but does not have a king. 
Succeeding articles of the law provide 
for a regency which shall aid the chief 
of state and at the same time assume 
the executive authority in the event of 
his death or incapacity. Thé new law 
makes it clear that the proposed mon- 
archy is not absolute, since any suc- 
cessor will be obliged to accept certain 
basic precepts of the Spanish state, in- 
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duding the continued existence of the 
Cortes. : 

The referendum of July 6 on the law 
of succession offered no alternative to 
General Franco, but asked the elector- 
ate, “Do you ratify with your vote the 
law of succession to the post of Chief 
of State as approved by Parliament on 
June 7, 1947?” 

As reported by the Associated Press, 
“a tendency to underestimate the 
srength of the regime and its propa- 
ganda upset the calculations of many 
prognosticators who had foreseen a 
comparatively light vote.” Figures in- 
dicate that nearly 90% of the electorate 
cast ballots, with the affirmative vote 
running above ten to one. 

Objective American reporters further 
note that “the voting itself,” as distinct 
from pre-election pressures, “was secret 
and free. Many of those who voted 
against the succession law had no hes- 
itancy in saying so.” In other words, 
Franco, like Perén, in Argentina, ben- 
eited from the foreign campaign 
against him, 

The problem of the immediate resto- 
ration of the monarchy has been hope- 
lessly complicated by the differences 
between Don Juan, the obvious suc- 
cessor, and General Franco. The plain 
fact is that in Spain today it is too 
much to expect that Franco will auto- 

Z matically step aside in favor of any 
successor regardless of his willingness 
tocarry on the tradition of the victori- 
ous Movimiento Nacional. To express 
the idea in cruder terms, Franco won 
the war and holds all the cards. Any 
Pretender to the throne will have to 
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play ball with Franco or he will not 
get the job. Don Juan, in recent dec- 
larations, has revealed. himself quite 
recalcitrant in this respect. 

After the lesson of the July 6 refer- 
endum it is important to face the reali- 
ties in Spain. Franco holds all the key 
positions. The army is with him. The 
great mass of peasants and the middle 
class undoubtedly support him. There 
is little probability of his overthrow 
unless the U.S. and Great Britain 
decide to strangle the country econom- 
ically. Nevertheless, Spaniards are pre- 
occupied with what will happen after 
Franco. 

The outlook at the moment is sim- 
ple. Franco will- continue indefinitely 
until in his own good time and his own 
judgment he feels that he can relin- 
quish power and install a king. If for- 
eign pressure is eased and Spain is 
giver a breathing spell, there is every 
reason to hope that this transition will 
not be a matter of a remote and unpre- 
dictable future. One thing is absolutely 
sure: constant needling and harassing 
of the regime will not produce any- 
thing but a hardening of the determi- 
nation to endure and to resist. 

Actual foreign intervention would 
merely precipitaté a civil war, far more 
violent than the last. The only organ- 
ized opposition in Spain, ready and 
willing to respond to outside aid, is 
that of the communists. It is not over- 
simplification to assert that the greatest 
service the outside powers could render 
Spain and the solution of her complex 
political problem is to let her strictly 
alone. ' 
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By D. J. CORRIGAN, C.Ss.R. 
Condensed from the pamphlet* 


(7~ THE world at large more Ne- 


“& J groes ‘belong to the Catholic 
Church than to any other Christian 
religious body. More than 20 million 
colored people are Catholics. 

In Catholic countries where large 
numbers of colored and white people 
intermingle there is no race prejudice 
nor segregation as there is in the U. S. 
In the countries of Central and South 
America, the Church has been able 
through the centuries to train the peo- 
ple according to her principles and 
culture, for almost all citjzens are Cath- 
olic. 

Some of my colored Catholic friends 
tell me that they have often been ac- 
cused of belonging to a “white man’s 
Church.” Nothing could be further 
from the truth, for no organization in 
the world is doing more to break down 
prejudice and to establish harmony 
among the peoples of thé earth than 
‘the Catholic Church. To this our re- 
turning servicemen, both colored and 
white, can attest, for whether their bat- 
tlefield was an island in the Pacific or 
a country on the Continent they found 
Catholic priests and nuns administer- 
ing to the natives. The Catholic 
Church has never been limited to one 
nation or people or class; from the day 
of the Apostles it has been true to its 


name, Catholic, which means univer- 
sal, and has served all people in every 
part of the globe. 

Here in the U.S. there is no South 
Catholic Church (to distinguish it 
from North) and no Negro Catholic 
Church (to distinguish it from white), 
Once a Negro becomes a Catholic with 
instructions and Baptism, he is entitled 
to full participation in Catholic life 
of worship and education everywhere. 
There are obstacles to this program, as 
every fair-minded colored person re- 
alizes. Sometimes an individual white 
Catholic may be infected by the poison 
of his surroundings and be prejudiced 
against the Negro, but since such prej- 
udice obstructs the God-given rights 
of the colored man, such a “Catholic” 
is acting contrary to the ideals and 
principles of his faith and he is doing 
wrong. In the deep South the civil laws 
and prevalent customs make it very 
difficult for Catholic bishops and 
priests to minister to white and colored 
flocks in a Catholic way. The Catholic 
Church members are only a minority 
in this country, especially in the South; 
the full social influence of the Church 
on the race problem is still to be felt. 

But each year sees more and more 
priests and nuns, both colored and 
white, opening up parishes and schools 


*1946. Liguorian Pamphlet Office, Oconomowoc, Wis. 32 pp. 10¢. 
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MESSAGE TO NEGROES 


to serve the Negro and white people 
of the South. In the North and wher- 
ever possible, bishops try to avoid 
having “colored” parishes, for such a 
practice is not Catholic—although nat- 
urally many parishes are composed 
mainly of colored parishioners, just as 
many others are made up of Italian or 
Polish people because those nationali- 
ties inhabit the neighborhood. North 
of the Mason and Dixon line there is 
scarcely a Catholic college that does not 
admit colored students, and with the 
migration of the Catholic Negroes to 
the North more and more colored 
boys and girls are found in our paro- 
chial schools. There are Catholic inter- 
racial councils in almost- every impor- 
tant city of the North and some in_ 
the South, and each year finds more 


of our Catholic lay people, white and 
colored, working together for com- 


mon causes. The Catholic Church 
may eventually and effectually solve 
the social, including the racial, prob- 
lems of this country. 

Over the country thousands of col- 
ored people are flocking to Catholic 
churches for instruction. In one parish 
alone in Harlem (St. Charles) more 
than 6,000 Negroes became Catholics 
in less than ten years. Converts come 
into the Catholic Church primarily be- 
cause they are convinced that they have 
found the one true Church of Christ, 
but many seek admittance because they 
believe that in Catholicism they have 
found a solution to the problem of prej- 
udice and hate here on earth. 

_As long as human life is looked 
upon as something cheap or human 
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beings are viewed as mere material 
cogs in a machine, there is going to be 
prejudice and injustice. That is why 
in the communist setup there will 
never be fair treatment of all people. 
In this country ther€é was slavery in 
the past and there are lynchings and 
unjust discrimination against the Ne- 
gro now, because so many Americans 
either have lost or never had a Chris- 
tian conception of the worth of the 
human being. Only when all men be- 
gin to look upon their fellow men as 
human beings endowed with all the 
rights and privileges of children and 
images of God, will prejudice and hate 
disappear. There is one fundamental 
principle upon which the Catholic re- 
ligion is built, and that is the priceless 
worth of every human soul, whether it 
be enveloped in a Mongolian or Negro 
or Caucasian body. 

Social reform is built squarely on the 
individual, economic, and social rights 
of man, regardless of race or class, In 
the Gospel the Saviour proclaims, 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and 
His justice, and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” He might have put 
it in different words, “Work first of 
all for heaven, keep My laws of justice 
and love, and all these evils of earth 
will be taken care of.” The cure for 
social ills will never come from run- 
ning away from God, but in going 
back to Him. 

When the Apostles set out to convert 
all nations, the world was pagan and 
rotten to the core. For one thing, in 
the vast Roman Empire, which cover- 
ed the civilized world at the time, there 
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were three slaves to every free person. 
That was a social evil that could not 
be changed in a year or even in a cen- 
tury. Pagan hearts had to be converted 
to Christianity and trained to accept 
the Christian ideal of the dignity and 
equality of man in his natural rights. 
It took centuries for the Church to con- 
vert the world, but the Church grad- 
ually accomplished it, and in the proc- 
ess lifted man frem slavery to serfdom 
and thence to complete liberty, until 
in the Middle Ages slavery was extinct 
in the Christian world. 


The period of history most distorted 
by historians has been the Catholic 
Middle Ages, the 12th to the 15th cen- 
tury. That period bears study by every 
Negro, for in it will be found the ideal 
that every colored man is striving for. 
True, people then did not have most 
of the modern conveniences of mate- 
rial living, but there was no slavery 
then, nor race prejudice, and every 
human being enjoyed true liberty of 
spirit because he was looked upon as 
a child and image of God, equal in dig- 
nity to every other human being. 
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Christian Theory 


VE assErT that every people and every race which has been formed 
on earth today has the right to life and to treatment worthy of man. 
All of them without distinction, be they members of a Gypsy tribe or of 
another, be they Africans or Aryans, all of them have equal right to say, 
“Our Father, who art in Heaven!” If God has granted this right to all 
human beings, what worldly power has the right to deny it? Therefore, 
the Catholic Church has always condemned every injustice and com- 
pulsion perpetrated in the name of social, racial and national theories. 


Archbishop Stepinac in a bfoadcast over the Vatican radio to Germany, quoted in 
Work (Feb. ’45). 
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“Christian” Practice 


EPOSING on the judge’s desk in Nashville, N. C., are two Bibles, one 
with the word Waite inscribed upon it, the other marked colored. When 
a white witness is being sworn in, the court clerk holds the “white” 
Bible in his hand. But a Negro being sworn in has to hold the “colored” 


Bible himself, The Catholic Labor Observer (19 June °47). 
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By HENRY F. UNGER 4 
Condensed from the St. Anthony Messenger* 


| HE young priest-secretary detected 
' an unusual sadness in the tone of 
his superior as he was suddenly called 
to the main room of the famous Bre- 
zovica castle. It was no new feeling 
for Archbishop Aloysius Stepinac, but 
there was a nervous waver in the lead- 
er’s voice that morning when he spoke 
kindly to his faithful secretary. 
“Everything looks dark now.” 
Father Stephen F. Lackovic, the sec- 
retary, listened expectantly as he swirl- 
ed the archbishop’s words about in his 
mind. Yugoslavia’s champion of the 
oppressed had been held for question- 
ing for 17 days by the Tito forces. The 
secretary expected momentous news. 
“It looks like the end of the long, 
hard trail. We've done our best, but I 
am firmly convinced that they will 
come for me. You must go to Rome 
and explain the situation. Perhaps you 
will not be able to return.” 
Companion to a prelate, whose trial 
by a Yugoslav court was spread over 
every newspaper in the world, Father 
Lackovic accompanied the daring arch- 
bishop for four years of the war. He 
was his constant companion at court 
battles, in visits to Gestapo headquar- 
ters, in frequent appearances before 
Partisan officials, pleading for the re- 
lease of condemned men. 
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Father Lackovic, who is a Croat, 
went to Rome and then was refused 
permission to return to Yugoslavia. 
Instead he gained admission to the 
U.S., where he is an assistant pastor 
at SS. Peter and Paul’s church in 
Youngstown, Ohio, eagerly awaiting 
the day of Archbishop Stepinac’s re- 
lease and’ his own return to his pa- 
rishioners. 

Youthful Steve Lackovic had no 
visions of collaboration with a future 
world figure when in 1933 he was or- 
dered to Rome for priestly studies. 
There he first met Archbishop Stepi- 
nac, a bright young priest, eagerly 
studying world social problems. No 
sooner did Father Lackovic complete 
his studies in 1941 than he was ap- 
pointed secretary to the archbishop. 

Mild-mannered, Father Lackovic 
prefers to talk about his famous su- 
perior. 

“Father Stepinac was ordained at 30, 
and was made archbishop at 37. Hitler 
had already begun his war when I 
timidly went to the archbishop’s home. 
Zagreb, a city of 350,000, needed a 
charitable organization. The archbish- 
op founded one between 1931 and 
1934. Catholic youth needed an organi- 
zation and bustling Archbishop Stepi- 
nac molded that.” 


*1615 Republic St., Cincinnati, 10, Obio. July, 1947. 
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From his very first day im the arch- 
bishop’s home, Father Lackovic had 
no time for rest. 

Civil war was on; while German 
and Italian forces were fighting Chet- 
niks, Partisans and Croatian national- 
ists, each of these was fighting the 
others. And always the archbishop’s 
property of Brezovica stood out like a 
port in a storm. 

The jails were jammed with politi- 
cal prisoners. Streams of harassed peo- 
ple visited the archbishop’s home, 
pleading for his intercession in a con- 
demned relative’s case. “It wasn’t un- 
usual to have hysterical worhen beating 
on our doors and rushing by me look- 
ing for the archbishop.” 

Without delay the archbishop would 
hurry for his coat. This was a signal 
for the priest-secretary to scurry for 
documents. In a moment the two, ac- 
companied part way by the women 
pouring out thanks, would be on their 
way to the high officials in Zagreb. 
Admired for his fearlessness, the arch- 
bishop would ordinarily get easy access 
to the bigwig offices. In telling but 
subdued eloquence, he would explain 
a case, the court’s unethical decision, 
and the position in which the poor 
relatives would be left by the death of 
the ‘prisoner. Papers showing a man’s 
fine working record would be unfold- 
ed, and the archbishop usually refused 
to leave until a decision was awarded. 
Thousands of lives were thus saved. 

Eager to preserve religious freedom, 


- defend the Croatian people, and pro- 


mote peace, the archbishop rarely 
rested. Even nights were broken by 
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wailing people pleading for help. The 
archbishop would frequently call head- 
quarters, interceding for a.man ‘about 
to Be shot. Last-minute calls saved 
many lives. 

There was one particular night case 
that needed special attention. Looking 
for his coat, and then remembering 
that he had given it to a shivering 
Partisan, the archbishop hurried. into 
the cold to the Zagreb headquarters. 
Secondary officials were then on duty. 
Scoffing at his requests, the surly offi- 
cials made the archbishop wait for 
hours in a cold, drafty room. Patiently 
he awaited the top men, and secured 
the release of the prisoners. 

Knowing no distinction of race or 


creed, the archbishop would welcome . 


Jews, Serbs, or communists in his 
modest home. 

“I’ve seen the archbishop go to his 
closet and give a poor man his last 
shirt,’ Father Lackovic said. “On one 


‘ occasion a hungry, tattered priest came 


to the archbishop’s home. Noting the 
priest’s battered condition, the arch- 
bishop took -off his cassock and gave 
it to the priest, later on unearthing an 
old one for himself.” 

Like a two-man reception commit- 
tee, archbishop and secretary welcomed 
fugitives from ugly, unjust laws. On 
the archbishop’s farm and in his home 
there would often be thousands of 


. children who had been abandoned in 


the forest by their fathers, fighting 
guerrilla warfare. Brought to the farm 
by distraught mothers, or struggling 
alone to the refuge, the children were 
fed and hidden. Frequently as many 
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as 90 Jews escaping the nazis were 
hidden in the recesses..of the large 
property. Many ate with the arch- 
bishop and then made hurried exits 
when officials suddenly visited the 
home. 

“*They were an oppressed people, 
and the Catholic Church is above poli- 
tics, regimes, and parties,’ the arch- 
bishop would always say,” Father 
Lackovic reminisces. 

In cases where the prelate simply 
could not visit the authorities, he dic- 
tated long letters to officials, begging 
diminution of a sentence or release of 
a prisoner. Hundreds of such letters 
were dispatched. Not one plea was 
overlooked. 

Many prisoners were held in moun- 
tain fastnesses. But to venture there 
would be too dangerous. The prelate 
felt that more good would be accom- 
plished were he to remain alive. 

Unable to leave his diocese because 
of the press of business, Archbishop 
Stepinac sent his youthful secretary to 
Italy early in the war to plead for re- 
lease of some Partisans held by fascists. 
The prisoners were seen by the priest 
without difficulty but no release was 
. forthcoming. A second trip brought 
suspicion on Father Lackovic, with 
definite opposition to release. 

The prelate, however, continued his 
efforts. Again he sent his secretary. 
This time, the nazis were in charge. 
Once the papers from the archbishop 
were unfolded and his desire to save 
the people explained, the prisoners 
were released within two days. 

Grateful that relatives were saved 
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from the orders of the courts, weeping 
persons would bring various kinds of 
produce. Cattle were driven to the 
archbishop’s farm and disposed of to 
hiding people. Large baskets of vege- 
tables and food were brought to the 
kind benefactor, gifts which he never 

took for himself. : 

A particularly desperate situation 
came about one day when peasants 
flocked from near-by villages to the 
archbishop’s home. They had escaped 
the nazis who, angered at the destruc- 
tion wrought by Partisans on convoy 
trains, were determined to wipe out 
several Yugoslav villages. The arch- 
bishop immediately had Father Lacko- 
vic drive him through a blizzard to 
German headquarters. The prelate im- 
mediately asked for mercy for the vil- 
lages. The general, later to reveal his 
coolness toward the nazi regime, threw 
up his arms in despair. “What can I 
do?” he said, “The Partisans are ruin- 
ing us with their guerrilla fighting.” 
For a long time, the prelate pleaded. 
As a compromise, the general agreed 
to lessen the destruction. 

To Father Lackovic, Zagreb’s arch- 
bishop is the epitome of sterling char- 
acter and fine living. Tall, lean, hard, 
the prelate had been noted in youth 
for gymnastic abilities. 

“He was a lover of youth and urged 
them to keep fit spiritually and physi- 
cally,” the secretary said. “His superb 
physical condition should help him 
withstand his confinement. I have 
seen him do 50 turns on the parallel 
bars.” 

Archbishop Stepinac, who chose the 
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feast of St. John the. Baptist for his 
consecration as,bishop, because, as he 
said, “I would like to be strong and 
straight and not waver as a reed in 
the wind,” maintained this policy to 
the very end, 

“It is necessary to go through this 
period of suffering because I am.con- 
vinced that much good will come from 
it. It may be that we will not live to 
see it, but it will come and then there 
will be much happiness. Meanwhile, 
we must not permit them to dictate 
the policies of the Catholic Church.” 

Today, after about six months in 
America, Father Lackovic says he “is 
convinced that Archbishop Stepinac 
has not been executed as intimated by 
communist newspapers, for they would 
not dare. Even over there, public 
opinion is effective. About 95% of 
Yugoslavs love their spiritual leader, 
but the strong minority rules.” 

Two months before he was to leave 
Yugoslavia, Father Lackovic accom- 
panied his superior to Tito’s headquar- 
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ters, where the short Partisan leader 


had ordered the prelate to appear. 


“For one hour and a half, the two 
discussed the work of the archbishop. 
Tito -was extremely friendly, and 
seemed interested in the fine work of 
the cleric.”’ Sent home, the archbishop, 
despite Tito’s savory tones, knew that 
the situation was serious. He ordered 
his secretary to Rome, and his_fears 
were justified when ‘in September; 
1946, he was rearrested and sentenced 
to 16 years of forced labor. 

Blond Father Lackovic is convinced 
that were he to return to Yugoslavia 
now, only the death sentence would 
be his. He laughs when he reads that 
the Partisans had confiscated the prop- 
erty of Archbishop Stepinac. 

“I’m afraid there was very little to 
confiscate, unless you take the clothes 
that the archbishop was wearing at 
his trial. The archbishop came from a 
wealthy farming family, but had very 
little worldly goods. They all went to 
the oppressed and needy.” 


cS” 
In Jest 


oe t a Kremlin banquet where Politburo big-shots were gorging tltemselves 
as only Russians can, Stalin complimented them on their appetites. 
“Oh, you should see some of the workers,” one of them said between 
mouthfuls, “they can gobble down a month’s rations at one sitting.” 
From the column Our Stand by A. Jackson (17 July °47). 


In Earnest 


o! x Wesr Coast labor circles rainy and cold days are said to be days of 
Commy weather, because union meetings on those days are more apt to 
swung by Communist union wreckers who go out in all weather on their 
ominous errands while honest American workmen stupidly stay at home. 


From the column Our Stand by A. Jackson (22 May *47). 








Good target, too 


TRIGGER MAN 


By JAMES V. O’GARA, Jr. 


Condensed from the 
Holy Name Journal* 


MmEXT time you go off to a track 
meet, indoors or out, take a 
look at the man with the gun 

near the starting line. If he’s bigger 
than the giants in weight throw, 
chances are you're watching America’s 
ace track starter, 300-pound Jack La- 
velle. 

Lavelle, who succeeded Johnny 
McHugh when that perennial of the 
starting line retired seven years ago, 
is at the same time one of the nation’s 
canniest football scouts and athletic 
director of the Catholic Youth Organ- 
ization in the New York archdiocese, 
a detail that gives him playtime juris- 
diction over 100,000 youngsters. 

In 1944 Lavelle hit sport pages every- 
where when he disqualified six finalists 
competing at Randall’s Island stadium 
in New York for the AAU outdoor 
100-meter title. Such speedsters as 
Barney Ewell, Buddy Young and Ed 
Conwell were among the six who were 
disqualified, as the rules require, after 
making two false starts. Meet officials 
hurried into a huddle and elected to 
reinstate the dashmen to determine a 
champion in the event. The race was 
then run off without incident. Bullet 
Buddy Young, the Illinois flash, cop- 
ped the crown in 0:10.5. 


Lavelle’s mountainous . proportions 
inspire many apocryphal stories. One 
report, for instance, has it that some 
milers warm up for their specialty by 
trotting thrice around the bulky trig- 
ger man. 

A hundred pounds ago (circa 1926), 
Lavelle was a three-letter man at Notre 
Dame. He was best with the javelin 
and discus. He played guard on Rock- 
ne’s second squad, but twice broke his 
shoulder. Rock then appointed him a 
grid scout, a post the Philadelphia- 
born Lavelle still holds. Each fall his 


major scouting assignment has been 


’ Army, traditional Irish foe. Lavelle 


also scouts for the New York Giants 
of the National Football league, so that 
he gets to see at least 20 football games 
in an average autumn. 

Probably his most spectacular scout- 
ing success came in 1943, when he, 
alone of the all football sleuths, dis- 
covered a flaw in the ball-toting habits 
of the great Glenn Davis. Jack noted 
that an alert opponent could steal the 
pigskin from galloping Glenn. It was 
Jim White, N. D. tackle, who proved 
Jack right when the Irish played Army 
that year. White swiped the ball from 
Davis inside Army’s 10-yard line. A 
minute later Notre Dame hit pay dirt, 
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It was a tough day for Davis, who also 
fumbled three times. The Irish won, 
26-0. Lavelle’s friends still. josh him, 
however, about the 1944 and 1945 
games, when Army, with Davis and 
Blanchard, overwhelmed the South 
Benders, 59-9 and 48-0. 

It was during a track meet in Mad- 
ison Square Garden a few seasons ago 
that Jack had another experience he 
would rather have missed. About to 





Monopoly in action 





September 


send.a group of sprinters speeding 
down the boards, Lavelle got the ath- 
letes posed, then pressed the trigger 
of his blank pistol. Nobody moved 
faster than Jack when the. gun went 
off. He had “shot” himself in the hand, 
suffering a painful powder burn. 

One wag, advised of the gargantuan 
gunman’s misfortune, cracked, “Shot 
himself? Of course. How could he 
miss!” ' 
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Totalitarian H. ollywood 


By WILLIAM H. MOORING 





' /HILE on a cross-country lec- 
ture tour, a question most 
frequently put to me concerned ‘the 
attitude of sincere Catholic artists who 
might be asked to appear in screen 
plays morally or culturally against 
their religious principles. What did 
they do? Did they ever refuse? Or did 
contractual or financial consfderations 
break down their scruples? I replied 
that, with the exception of Una O’Con- 
nor, I knew of only one Hollywood 
star who gave up a lucrative long-term 
contract principally because, as a Cath- 
olic, she could not approve the type 
of screen roles given her. Her name is 


Joan Leslie. 


Condensed from the Tidings* 


In October, 1945, Joan told me of 
her unhappiness concerning some of 
the films in which Warner Brothers 
were then starring her. (The inter- 
view appeared in Extension, Decem- , 
ber, 1945.) After my. article appeared 
I was reprimanded by Warner officials, 
who alleged I had falsified Joan’s state- 
ments. When I called for a confronta- 
tion, they subsided. I later learned that 
my article had never been questioned 
by Joan herself. 

Early in 1946 Joan Leslie gave 
formal notice to Warners that she 
proposed to terminate her contract, 
entered into by her parents when she 
was a minor. She knew she could 
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claim: no legal right to abrogate the 
contract on grounds that she disap- 
proved the moral tone of screen plays 
such as Too Young to Know, ]anie 
Gets Married, and Cinderella Jones, in 
which the Warners had starred her. 

In April, 1946, Warner Brothers 
countered with an application for an 
injunction restraining her from ren- 
dering any services to any other film 
company without their consent. She 
filed a demurrer and was sustained. 
Judge Painessa, in the superior court, 
ruled that, having reached her ma- 
jority, she now could claim release 
from this contract entered into in her 
behalf by her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Brodel. In the district court of 
appeals, to which the matter was next 
carried by Warners, this ruling was 
upheld by Judge Emmett Wilson on 
March 25, 1947. 

Meanwhile, however, under a “gen- 
tlemen’s agreement” long since opera- 
tive between all the major Hollywood 
film companies who are members of 
the Motion Picture association, Joan 
Leslie was considered ineligible for 
further employment. As long as the 
legal status of her case was sub judice, 
no major company in competition with 
Warner Brothers would play her in a 
film. Any other film company which 
might choose to do so must inevitably 
run the risk that the resultant movie 
would be subject to a booking boycott 
on the part of all theaters controlled 
by Warners as well as other impor- 
tant theater chains controlled by such 
big companies as cared to align them- 
selves on the*Warner side of the dis- 
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pute. In short, whether or not an actual 
conspiracy existed to keep Joan Leslie 
off the screen until such time as she 
might come to Warners’ terms, the 
situation, in effect, deprived her of the 
opportunity to work and, by keeping 
her out of the public eye, visited ir-- 
reparable harm upon her prestige as a 
star; and reduced her ultimate value 
in terms of Hollywood salary. 

Joan Leslie has continued her resist- 
ance. Backed by legal ruling, she has 
insisted that she should now be con- 
sidered free, or, as Hollywood says, 
“on the open market.” 

Coincidentally, the annual poll taken 
by the Quigley Publications found 
Joan Leslie at the top of the first ten 
most promising young movie stars, 
according to a representative vote of 
American theater managers, including 
those of the big theater chains. This 
rating ordinarily would result in hand- 
some offers from every major film 
studio in Hollywood. That Joan Leslie 
received no such offers lends signifi- 
cance to that so-called “gentlemen’s 
agreement.” 

Warner Brothers, as_ self-declared 
defenders of American principles of 
freedom and_ religious tolerance, 
would, one might suppose, agree with 
Joan Leslie’s stand. They know she 
objected, on religious grounds, to the 
low type of entertainment into which 
they sought to force her. They surely 
must admit, too, the moral right at 
least of a young woman whose pat- 
ents, acting in good faith, had entered 
into 2 contract while she herself was 


still too young to make decisions. 
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Suppose Joan Leslie, when she grew 
up, had preferred to become a house- 
maid rather than a movie star; should 
she not be free to make the choice? 
The law says she may change, by legal 
process, the name her parents gave 
her, for another of her own preference. 
She may marry a man of her own 
choice. Yet, according to the Warner 
argument, which is tacitly upheld by 
other Hollywood movie combines, she 
is not permitted to choose her own 
job or her own way of life, even though 
the court has ruled she may. 

Warners have now further pro- 
longed legal process, and thus inflicted 
further economic and _ professional 
strain upon Joan Leslie, by applying 
for a rehearing of the case before 
Supreme Court. This sort of thing has 
happened in other cases, but never has 
there seemed to be a poorer underlying 
reason, morally speaking. 

Meanwhile, Assembly Bill No. 2665 


=> 


Civilization: merely a matter of ad- 
vancement from shoeless toes to toeless 
shoes.—Arthur Murray. 


Cynic: a man who looks at the world 
with a monocle in his mind’s eye.— 
Carolyn Wells. 


Agreeable as a completed sneeze.— 
George Eliot. 


Her husband came trip-toeing in.— 
Betty Schrider. 
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has been entered with the object of 
establishing that all minors contracted 
by Hollywood film producers are to 
be held io these contracts after they 
come of age. The proposed new bill 
states that “this act does not constitute 
a change, but is declaratory of the pre- 
existing law.” 

Why introduce the bill if no change 
is proposed? 

The lay mind may not easily grasp 
the legal intricacies of such a situation, 
but, morally, the issue is clear. 

Eagle-Lion, an independent film 
production company, has just starred 
Joan Leslie in a new film called Repeat 
Performance. Since the latest legal rul- 
ing stands in Joan Leslie’s favor, any 
attempt of the big theater circuits to 
boycott that film, or to prevent Joan 
Leslie from making others, is entirely 
unethical and un-American. In fact, it 
might be right out of the nazis’ own 
book. 





It’s all right to drink like a fish if 
you drink what the fish does.—H. W. 
Everhart. 


Pedestrian: a man with two cars, a 
wife, and a daughter.—Ted Taylor. 


Ironic age: Russia protests against 
fascism in Spain.—Margaret Mary del 
Tufo. 


Rain hanging in fat berries from wet 
black branches.—/. F. Powers. 


[Readers are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication. Exact source must be given. We are sorry 


it is impossible for us to acknowledge or return contributions.—Ed. ] 













No money in the bank 


Little Sisters 
of the Poor 


By RICHARD GINDER 
Condensed from the St. Anthony Messenger* 


osopy knew much about old Dave. 
He had drifted into our small- 


\ 


town hotel back around 1916 and had’ 


earned his keep by polishing brass and 
washing windows. He rarely spoke 
about his past, but when he did, his 
face would brighten and his eyes flash 
as he described life aboard a sailing 
_ vessel. That and his ability to splice 
rope and tie every imaginable knot led 
all of us to conclude #rat he had been 
a sailor. And, yes, he was a Catholic; 
not too regular, you understand, espe- 
cially in these latter years; but he 
would never part with the medal 
around his neck, and he managed to 
hear Mass on Christmas and Easter, 


at least. 


Now he had become something of a 
problem. At 90, naturally, he wasn’t 
much good on a stepladder. But he 
had to have a stimulant for his heart 
now and then, and he would stump 
up and down the hall at night, awak- 
ening guests. He would pound with 
his cane, too, when his meals weren’t 
served on time. He was quite a prob- 
lem, and anyone cansee how his hosts 
should have come to think of putting 
him in an institution. 


“But not the county poor farm, Fa- 
ther. We couldn’t think of sending 
poor old Dave to a place as cold as 
that. Haven’t you Catholics an old 
folks’ home of some sort? After all, 
he has his old-age pension—” 

And that occasioned my first meet- 
ing with the Little Sisters of the Poor. 
They have two homes in Pittsburgh 
for needy poor. I stopped at the one 
on the North Side. 

“May I speak with the Sister Su- 
perior?” I asked. The man at the door 
looked to be about 65. “You mean the 
Good Mother? Yes, she’s in, Father. 
Go into that room on the right and 
take a chair.” 

The “Good Mother” (all the Su- 
periors of the Little Sisters are called © 
that) proved to be a Sister with a 
British accent. 

“English?” I asked. 

“No, Australian, Father, We Little 
Sisters are scattered all over the world, 
regardless of where our families are. 
There are Irish girls in France and 
French girls in Canada, just as I, an 
Australian, am here in the States. May 
I help you, Father?” 

I told her about Dave, and she 
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seemed actually delighted. “Wonder- 
ful!” she beamed. “We have just one 
vacancy. Poor Mr. Johnson—,” her face 
clouded for an instant. “We just had 
the funeral this morning. But we cer- 
tainly have room for Dave. What’s his 
full name?” 

“Imbrey, I think, although we’re not 
sure: David Imbrey.” She jotted the 
information down on a scratch pad. 

“How old is he?” 

“About 90.” 

“Nearest relative?” 

“We don’t know of any.” 

“Has he any money?” 

“Nothing but the state pension, $65 
a month, I think; but I know he’d be 
willing to turn that over to you in re- 
turn for his keep.” 

“No, indeed, Father. He'll have to 
renounce it. We Little Sisters don’t 
accept anything in the way of a settled 
income. We live from day to day with 
the help of St. Joseph.” 

And they do. As I was leaving, I 
noticed a statue of St. Joseph in the 
hall, with an empty beer bottle at his 
. feet. The Good Mother followed my 
stare of perplexity and then burst out 
laughing, with that lovely restraint 
that all nuns seem to pick up some- 
where along the line. 

“That?” she said. “We're out of 
beer. Not a drop in the house, and it 
means so much to our dear old guests. 
Whenever we need something, we put 
a sample in front of St. Joseph and 
then pray for all we’re worth, and we 
always get it. Once we were out of 
potatoes, and we put the cutest little 
potato at our patron’s feet. Do you 
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know what we got?” She laughed. 
“Six bushels of the cutest little potatoes 
we had ever seen. It served us right, 
too, for being so stingy with St. Joseph. 

“Now, about Dave. Just bring him 
in any time, together with whatever 
clothes he may have, and we'll be glad 
to take care of him.” 

That afternoon I was laughing with 
one of my friends over the episode of 
the beer bottle, “And you know,” he 
said, “the nicest part of the‘story is 
that they'll get their beer. My brother 
happens to be president of Pittsburgh’s 
largest brewery, and I know he'll be 
glad to fix them up.” He did, too. He 
arranged for a supply of beer to be 
delivered at the Little Sisters’ Home in- 
definitely. 

This isn’t just a local phenomenon, 
either. The Little Sisters, about 6,000 
of them, take care of 50,000 old men 
and women in 26 countries, all by 
begging. They have 306 homes, of 
which 51 are in this country. 

The Community started in 1840 in 
France, and the decision refusing a 
settled income was written into their 
constitution shortly afterward. “The 
Congregation cannot possess any an- 
nual subsidy or fixed revenue in per- 
petual title, for holy poverty is our 
strength.” With that they turned down 
an endowment of 4,000 francs. Three 
years later, they were offered 2 million 
francs. The Good Mother at Dijon 
thought she had better consult her 
Superiors. “Let us remain poor,” was 
the reply, “trusting in providence, 
without taking thought of tomorrow.” 

And that*is the way they have got 
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along from 1846 until now. It may be 
very sketchy from the point of view 
of economics or sociology, but then the 
Little Sisters do not know much about 
those sciences. All they know is that 
they have their fourth vow, hospitality, 
besides poverty, chastity, and obedi- 
ence, and that the Lord comes to them 
each day in the person of the poor. 
It works, too. Their 50,000 guests 
never go hungry. 

Reduced to practice, it means that 
the Sisters go begging in the boldest 
sense of the term. They have little 
trucks or station wagons (donated), 
and they make their rounds each day, 
stopping at fruit stands, butcher shops, 
and grocery stores, asking for whatever 
can be spared for God’s poor. 

Each house has its own fund of 
minor miracles picked up during the 
perpetual quest. In St. Paul they tell 
of the kitchen Sister reporting one 
morning to the Good Mother that 
there was no bread in the pantry. 

“Well,” said the Good Mother, 
“we'll hear Mass and then see.” 

After Mass one of the Sisters went 
out to phone the bakery. It wasn’t 
necessary. The baker’s boy was already 
lugging a basket of bread up the walk 
to the kitchen. 

“I’m sorry, Sister,” he said, “but this 
was the soonest I could get here.” 

“But I didn’t call!” 

The boy set the basket down and 
scratched his scalp. “Someone called— 
about an hour ago. Anyway, here’s the 
bread!” It was St. Joseph, the Sisters 
say. 
They chuckle over something that 
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happened once in France, There was a) 
cranky butcher with whom they could 
not make any headway at all. He was 
the village atheist. They called on him 
again and again and were just as often 
turned down. Then one day when 
they were really hard up, they set a 
pair of Sisters praying to St. Joseph 
for help, while two other Sisters went 
out to interview the stubborn trades- 
man. But the butcher was adamant. 

“Think of our poor old people going 
tonight without their soup,” they 
pleaded. “Won't you help us?” We’ve 
asked St. Joseph; and you can be sure 
God will be good to you.” 

“All right,” the butcher said, “all 
right. I have a heart. Pil give you 
some soupbones. But I want you to 
understand that it’s I, Jacques Des- 
champs, who is providing the supper, 
and not your old St. Joseph.” 

Bac:. in 1934, during the longshore- 
men’s strike in San Francisco, the 
police forbade all traffic in the city. 

“There'll hardly be enough for din- 
ner,” mused the Superior to an aged 
guest. 

“Don’t you worry, Good Mother; 
St. Joseph will look out for us.” 

At 8 o'clock the old fellow went into 
the chapel to talk things over with his 
celestial friend. It must have been 
quite a firm conversation, because at 
10:30 the doorbell rang and 100 loaves 
of bread were handed to the porter. 
One of the bakers had missed the Lit- 
tle Sisters’ wagon that morning and 
had been thoughtful enough to send 
the bread. 

Now maybe you wish to know how 
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it was with old Dave. Well, we had ° 


a terrible time moving him out-of the 
hotel. _He thought he was being rail- 
roaded to the poor farm, and his being 
deaf: and almost blind didn’t make 
things any easier. But the Little Sisters 


received him so cordially that his fears 
were soon put,at Fest, and we left him” 
happily settled ‘ina padded rocker, 
waiting for the supper which, the 
Good Mother had assured him, would 


be served promptly at 6. 
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This Struck Me 


In his book Heretics, Chesterton is asking people to go back to funda- 
mentals. He asks men to understand what they are doing before they act rashly. 
His is a plea for the ordinary use of reason and the courage of conviction not 
only by leaders and molders of opinion but by the pacts at large. The 
following example illustrates what he means. 


Suppose that a great commotion arises.in the street about something, let 
us say a lamppost, which many influential persons desire to pull down. A 
gray-clad monk, who is the spirit of the Middle Ages, is approached upon 
the matter, and begins to say, in the arid manner of the Schoolmen, “Let us 
first of all consider, my brethren, the value of light. If light be in itself 
good—” At this point he is somewhat excusably knocked down. All the people 
make a rush for the lamppost, the lamppost is down in ten minutes, and they 
go about congratulating each other on their unmedieval practicality. But as 
things go on they do not work out so easily. Some people have pulled the 
lamppost down because they, wanted the electric light; some because they 
wanted old iron; some because they wanted darkness, because their deeds 
were evil. Some thought it not enough of a lamppost, some too much; some 
acted because they wanted to smash municipal machinery; some because they 
wanted to smash something. And there is war in the night, no man knowing 
whom he strikes. So, gradually and inevitably, today, tomorrow, or the next 
day, there comes back the conviction that the monk was right after all, and 
that all depends on what is the philosophy of light. Only what we might have 
discussed under the gas lamp, we now must discuss in the dark. 


From Heretics by G. K. Chesterton (Garden City Publishing Co. $1). 
For similar contributions of about this length with an explanatory introduction $25 will be~ 


paid on publication. We are sorry, but it will be impossible to acknowledge or return con- 
tributions. Acceptance will be ‘determined as much by your comment as by the selection. 
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By EVELYN BARKINS 


MM ¥ DocTor husband groaned and 
begged me not to breathe a 


word of it to his patients. My mother 
protested in horror. Nevertheless, I sat 
down and wrote a book, The Doctor 
Has a Baby, inviting the whole world 
to share, my one-woman revolution 
against the martyrdom of motherhood. 

Ever since Lizzie, the oldest of my 
three children, was born, and even 
before, people have always been telling 
me how to raise my children: my 
mother, my ‘husband, my friends, my 
neighbors, and even the books on child 
care all have a word for it. 

Motherhood, I was startled to dis- 
cover from their multitudinous ad- 
monitions, has become an intricate, 
difficult, almost unnatural job, instead 
of the wholesome, pleasurable joy God 
must have meant it to be. 

A mass of. professional literature on 
baby care hangs, like the proverbial 
albatross, around the young mother’s 
neck: when, how, where, and why; 
nipples, colic, and the subconscious 
mind, Every month a new fad, a new 
psychologist, and lo!, a new million 
willing-mother disciples jump through 
editorial hoops dragging their helpless 
young behind them. 

But while most of the current litera- 
ture is almost pathologically concerned 


On his diaper, no swastika 


Be a Dictator 


Condensed from the 
American Weekly* 


with how to “do right” by Junior, 
little or none of it considers the prob- 
lems of “How to Be a Mother and 
Remain a Lady,” or “How to Bring 
Up Baby and Live Happily, Too.” 

Feed him, the mother is teld, when- 
ever he likes, 20 times a day if neces- 
sary. Pick him up when he cries or 
he'll develop a complex. Smile at him 
when you work, 3 a.m. or 3 P.M., or 
his feelings will be hurt. 

Whiie the poor mother is trying to 
do her best for her child as suggested, 
the authorities are wrangling with one 
another as to which school of thought 
is right, with no one side able to prove 
its case beyond dispute. 

For myself, I soon came to certain 
conclusions. No woman can bow down 
before that type of infant dictatorship, 
and: still find the time or the energy 
left to be a good wife, a good house- 
keeper, and a good companion; and 
I would gladly bet my last dollar that 
no man who ever wrote a book urg- 
ing this kind of maternal subjugation 
and service ever personally tried to 
cook, clean, read occasionally and look 
after a baby all by himself. 

First of all, I quickly decided after 
Lizzie came that having and raising a 
baby should be like having another 
person come to live with the family. 


*235 East 45th St., New York City. July 13, 1947. 
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Consideration for all, and compromise, 
must be the bases of such a successful 
relationship, and not subservience of 
either parent or child. 

To live happily together, the baby 
must be trained to fit in as much as 
possible, from the start, with the home 
life. The halo we have mistakenly and 
foolishly placed about our children’s 
heads must come off. 

Children must be recognized as the 
embryonic adults that they are, no 
better and no worse than any other 
human beings, and with the usual in- 
dividua! variations. They must be 
taught the rules of life by which all 
civilization tries to live, and not the 
tyrannical laws they have been allowed 
to formulate in the nursery. They 
must be taught to be pleasant and 
polite. 

Second, I determined that parents 
are people, too, and I resolved not to 
have to wait to start my life or fur- 
nish my home only when the children 
had grown up. 

The time to live is now. Looking 
after a baby properly should not mean 
the melodramatic self-sacrifice it often 
does today. The modern young girl, 
who is credited with enough common 
sense to choose a husband and run a 
house, should extend its use to raising 
her children. 

Temper the child-care books with 
your own judgment, or throw them 
out altogether as I did, when they 
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begin to make you feel that you’d have 
more chance at success im raising a 
werewolf than a baby. 

There are many short cuts in baby 
care. You can break three-quarters of 
the rules, and still achieve the greatest 
family good, and raise happy children. 

Are you tired? Skip the infant's 
bath. Did you forget the orange juice? 
So what? Is your baby six pounds or 
more and are you wobbly after your 
delivery? Cut out the night bottle and 
get a good night’s sleep. 

Do you get up at 6 a. to get his 
breakfast? That’s an ungodly hour; 
since you need your rest, too, train 
baby to wait until 7 or 8. Do you do 


*your own laundry? Eliminate the ruf- 


& 


fles and find freedom in overalls and 
shorts. Does making ‘the formula 
bother you? Prepare two days’ worth 
at once and earn every other day off. 
Does your baby cry? Let him. 

All this can be done and more. The 
physical effort in raising a child should 
be minimized. For even at its very 
best, motherhood is and always will 
be a full-time, responsible job; and a 
mother and a father, to quote The Doc- 
tor Has a Baby, will always be like 
“two persons who have answered an 
ad reading, ‘Wanted, young, strong, 
healthy couple, willing to work all day 
and all night, if necessary, loving and 
caring for one or more children; no 
experience nor references required; no 
time off, no pay, just satisfaction.’ ” 


Ws: att know persons we do not like, but when you point your finger at 
anybody, three other fingers of your hand point back at yourself. 


John S. Brockmeier in the Western Catholic Sunday Visitor (13 July 47). 
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Children of Defeat 


By FATHER FLANAGAN of Boys Town 


Condensed from a report* 


PQN invitation of the Secretary of 
War, at the request of General 
MacArthur, I went to Japan and Ko- 
rea as a consultant in child welfare, to 
advise the Japanese government on 
institutional organization and manage- 
ment, with specific emphasis on the 
care of abandoned and orphaned chil- 
dren and to assist in the development 
of interest in organizations dedicated 
to the care of homeless’ children. 
How much the Japanese people suf- 
fered in the war was evident from the 
great number of homeless children 
roaming the streets and alleys. How- 
ever, conditions have been improving 
very materially through the efforts of 
the army eccupation forces. A year 
and a half ago it was a well-known 
fact that practically every morning 
young children would be carried from 
railroad-station tunnels dead from ex- 
posure and undernourishment. In in- 
vestigations I made nightly in the same 
places, I-found few staying there; the 
few I did find were boys who had 
run away from orphanages where they 
were bored and hungry. Before the 
war there were few homeless children 
in Japan because of the close family 
system; there were always relatives to 
take care of the homeless child. There 
Were some private children’s homes 


conducted by religious missionary 
groups, but few, if any, were operated 
by the government. Because of the in- 
experience of the Japanese in dealing 
with such problems, it was necessary 
for the occupation forces to teach them 
the need for orphan homes. The diffi- 
culty of securing extra rations for 
homeless children destroyed the for- 
mer “family” tradition. Consequently, 
the children ran in the streets and 
alleys and railroad stations, begging 
and stealing. 

Numerous children came from 
homes which could not provide food 
enough for the family. Parents encour- 
aged children to solicit candy aud 
cigarettes from members of the occu- 
pation forces, to exchange in the black 
market for daily necessities. Because 
of the economic status of Japan, with © 
business at a standstill and poverty 
lurking at every doorstep, it was neces- 
sary for General MacArthur to help 
the Japanese government solve the 
problem. As a result, the government 
established homes for children, many 
of which were expedient and tem- 
porary. People entered into this proj- 
ect with a great deal of zeal but some 
with a doubtful purpose. I have seen 
homes where ten, 12 or 15 children 
would be housed, with a staff of 15 


*To President Truman. July, 1947. 
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or 20 maintaining the institutions. 

There is practically no recreational 
program in most of the institutions, 
and they are without play equipment 
and proper direction. I observed a lack 
of any program of academic, voca- 
tional and physical training. In one 
institution I found as many as 50 boys 
working an eight-hour day, six days 
a week, manufacturing farm imple- 
ments. In another, a private institu- 
tion, as many as 50 boys, ranging in 
age from 8 to 14, were making bicycle 
lamps. The product of their labor was 
being sold but at no profit to the chil- 
dren within the institution. There was 
a complete lack of a religious program 
except in homes conducted by religious 
groups. 

One of the most important phases 
in a child-welfare program is health 
and sanitation, and lack of these facili- 
ties in most institutions was alarming. 
Many institutions are filled with chil- 
dren having highly contagious diseases 
with no clinical service and no isola 
tion wards, and even, in some in- 
stances, no professional medical atten- 
tion. i 
In southern Korea the people have 
for 40 years been denied all rights as 
free citizens. As a subject people, they 
were denied opportunities for educa- 
tion and employment in government. 
Furthermore, thé dual occupation of 
the country places responsibility upon 
the U. S. in the area south of the 38th 
parallel. Thousands of refugees are fil- 
tering into southern Korea without 
notice to the military government offi- 
cials who, because of lack of personnel, 


September 


cannot patrol the whole border. To 
further complicate this problem, refu- 
gees are coming into southern Korea 
from China, Manchuria, and Japan. 

I visited refugee assembly camps in 
Kaesong and Seoul. I talked with a 
father and mother and four children, 
all very serious and intelligerft persons 
whose appearance bespoke culture, re- 
finement, and great dignity. They told 
me that they had been farmers of com- 
fortable means in northern Korea, 
but after their years of hard work 
found themselves without the ordinary 
necessities of life, their crops taken 
away by their oppressors. Rather than 
starve, they sacrificed their holdings 
and fled by foot over the mountains 
and across the 38th parallel. Another 
family was from Manchuria, miners, 
perhaps not as intelligent nor as re- 
fined, but hard-working and industri- 
ous. They, too, had been victimized by 
the forces occupying Manchuria. I in- 
terviewed many others, and in every 
instance their plight was the result of 
vandalism on the part of the occupa- 
tion forces in control of the area from 
which they had fled. Southern Korea 
is suffering from the saddest circum- 
stances of any liberated nation in the 
world today, with its own economy 
destroyed, it is finding itself a refuge 
for thousands of displaced persons 
steking freedom fsem oppression. 


The most alarming problem in Ko- 


rea is the tremendous army of home- 
less, bewildered, impoverished chil- 
dren. The problem children of south 
ern Korea might be placed in two 
categories: the homeless and the beg- 
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gar. The homeless child has no family 
ties of any kind. The beggar may have 
family ties but both types are growing 
up in the streets and alleys, begging 
and stealing and engaged in~black- 
marketing pursuits. There is no time 
for childhood in Korea; the transition 
period from babyhood into mature en- 
deavor is not distinguishable. By that 
I mean that the children do not play 
in Korea as do the children in other 
countries; they are expected to assist 
the family budget. Perhaps 50% of the 
children in Korea do not go to school, 
and those who do, attend school for 
only a half day. The reason is the lack 
of school buildings. Under the Japa- 
nese no educational facilities were pro- 
vided for Korean children unless they 
and their families agreed to learn to 
speak the Japanese language. The ma- 
jority refused. Consequently there are 
thousands of school-age boys and girls 
on the streets because of lack of school 
facilities, appropriate leisure-time ac- 
tivities, and lack of qualified teaching 
personnel. Noteworthy attempts are 


_ being made to relieve conditions, but 


to meet the problem adequately has 
been impossible in the short time since 
the liberation. 

Not all the homes for Korean chil- 
dren were good. Those conducted by 
the justice department are so deplor- 
able that the children would be better 
off in their normal street and alley 
haunts. For instance, in one home I 
talked to 250 teen-age boys and six 
girls, and my heart was heavy as I 
looked into their despair-filled faces. 
To my mind, no girl should be pun- 
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ished by forced association with 250 
boys living in the dirt and filth of the 
most archaic type of prison, compelled 
to follow the routine of the boys. 

In another institution, also run by 
the justice department, I found 75 boys 
who lived in even a worse state, behind 
prison bars and under conditions that 
would snuff out any human and spir- 
itual qualities of dignity left in their 
minds and hearts. They lived within 
a 14-foot barbed-wire enclosure. Sani- 
tation was deplorable, and half of the 
boys were only awaiting trial for some- 
thing of which they might not have 
been guilty. There was no desire on 
the part of the officials to treat them 
as human beings. Outside the com- 
pound was a large area and buildings 
which could have been transformed, 
at practically no cost, into a recrea- 
tional area and expanded to afford 
facilities for just and humane restraint. 

I have found other homes, conducted 
by both government and private agen- 
cies, doing a remarkable work in child 
care, basically founded upon Christian 
charity and observance of human 
rights, where love seémed to abound 
and where the supervision produced a 
home-like atmosphere. But were I to 
be asked, “What do you consider the 
most important need for Korea and 
the Korean people?” my answer would 
be, “More faith in almighty God and 
more sincere and humble prayer for 
Korea and her people. Democracy, 
supported by Christian ideals, has suc- 
ceeded in the U.S. Democracy in 
Korea will likewise succeed if built'on 
Christian ideals.” 








Priests in overalls 


Mission in Paris 


By JOHN B. EBEL 
Condensed from the Priest* 


NEW kind of missionary is aris- 

ing in France, one who journeys 
not to distant lands, but to districts of 
Paris where the laboring class lives; 
who supplements long seminary train- 
ing with years at factory bench or 
lathe, learning to know those to whom 
he must bring Christ. First task of 
those priests is to enter into the men- 
tality, culture and problems of those 
among whom they are to work, so that 
they can build the Church from within 
that culture, and not make it some- 
thing artificially imposed from with- 
out. 

There are a dozer such laborer- 
priests engaged in the work full time, 
and many other priests associated with 
them. Called Mission Paris, the en- 
deavor owes its origin to the late Abbé 
Godin, who about five years ago wrote 
a book, France, Un Mission, in which 
he declared that France must now be 
considered a missionary country, and 
mission methods introduced, to win 
back the great number of the prole- 
tariat that had strayed from the 
Church, 

Abbé Godin’s thesis was that the 
mental and cultural gulf between 
priests (most of whom came from 
middle-class families and were mem- 


bers of the intellectual class, because 


of their long years of study and train- 
ing) and the workers, is as great as 
that between the foreign missionary 
and the South African native. Thus 
priests, with approval of Cardinal Suh- 
ard, soon were found working in fac- 
tories, becoming acquainted with the 
culture, problems and mentality of the 
laborers. 

The second problem now arose: how 
to determine the essentials of Chris- 
tianity and how to insert them into the 
culture of the workers? The answer 
was the liturgical apostolate. Bourgeois 
Christianity has been called the curse 
of French Catholicism for the past cen- 
tury. The books of piety and the prayer 
books of the 19th century became more 
and more divorced from the daily life 
of the people. That was one reason 
why only women and children were 
seen in the churches, although at least 
nominally almost everyone ia France 
is Catholic. It is by a return to the 
liturgical life of the Church, and par- 
ticipation in the liturgy by the laity, 
that essential Christianity is being 
brought back into the lives of the pro- 
letariat. 

It is not the purpose of the factory 
priests immediately to, convert those 
with whom they work. For the most 
part, they are not known by the work- 


*Huntington, Ind. April, 1947. 
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ers to be priests, and it is only the few 
fellow workers with whom the priest 
comes in close contact that he imme- 
diately influences. The goal’ of the 
priest at present is the laying of the 
foundations for a great Christian re- 
vival among the working classes, To 
that énd they are now imbibing the 
proletariat culture and spirit. Their 
primary aim is not now the conversion 
of the workers, but the acquiring of a 
knowledge of the workers’ mentality. 

It is through laymen, members of 
the Jocists or other Christian laborers, 
that the work of conversion progresses. 
They, in their easy contact with fellow 
workers, plant the seeds of interest in 
Christianity. The Christian makes his 
factory comrade see that Christianity 
is much more than he thought. By ex- 
ample and casual remarks and more 
serious conversation, he arouses first a 
doubt, then an interest, and finally an 
anxiety, to learn about Christ and His 
Church. Then it is that the layman 
takes his comrade to a priest, prefera- 
bly one engaged in the Mission Paris, 
who completes the work of conversion. 

Although some of those factory- 
trained priests go into parish work 
| and become chaplains of Jocist groups, 
most of them stay in the Mission Paris. 
Probably their greatest advantage lies 
in freedom of activity. They are at 
_ liberty to choose any means available 
| for advancement of their apostolate. 
Personally, they are excused from 
wearing the strict clerical dress which 
all other French priests must wear, 
even in the streets and when traveling. 


The apostolate finds its field in all 
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the lower classes of French society, in 
all the lower milieux of the great city. 
Besides the main work among factory 


‘laborers, there is, for example, the ac- 


tivity of girls and women who strive 
to convert loose girls and women of 
the city slums. Some such unfortunates 
have been helped to build a new life. 

The material and spiritual condi- 
tions of the French proletariat (and 
the same may be coming to pass in a 
lesser degree in our own country) are 
so different from those of the bourgeois 
class that the workers do not feel at 
home in church. The middle class may 
commit as many sins as the working 
class (or more), but there remains this 
distinction: the bourgeois sinner at 
least recognizes most of his sins, while 
the proletarian wrongdoer has to a 
large extent lost the knowledge of 
good and evil according to Christian 
standards. The workers belong to a 
different civilization, with widely vari- 
ant customs, habits and culture, so that 
only men of the same social class, or 
at least those understanding that class, 
can realize the apostolate of the Mis- 
sion Paris. 

When a worker was converted in 
the past, the difficulty was that he then 
felt uncomfortable in his factory, for 
he had equivalently joined another 
social class; and he felt uncomfortable 
in church, because it was a bourgeois 
church. It is the purpose of the new 
mission to make the convert feel at 
home in his factory by not imposing 
a middle-class mentality upon him 
with his new-found Christianity; and 
to make him feel at home in church 
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by building it into a proletarian parish. 

In churches handy to the working 
class the customs and manners of that 
class will be preserved. The worker 
need not be well dressed to attend 
Mass here: he is more welcome in his 
working clothes. Preserving always, of 
course, a certain necessary level of dig- 
nity, the sermons are in terms and 


modes of thought that he can under- 


stand—even to the coarse expressions 
he has become accustomed to, but 
which would send the bourgeois, 
dressed in his Sunday best, running 
from church with his fingers in his 
ears. Religion here is brought into his 
daily life through his participation in 
the liturgy. 

Fhe Church in France must be 
. built ariew within the proletarian class. 
Parishes and churches must have spirit 
and customs which will make workers 
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feel at home. Bourgeois accretions of 
customs-and manners must be pared 
from Christ’s teachings, and on these 
rebuilt a superstructure of custom and 
activity that will make parishes popu- 
lar to workers. In their search for this 
essential Christianity upon which to 
build, the priests of the Mission Paris 
return to the beginnings of Christian- 
ity, to the first centuries of the Church 
and to the liturgy. Here, in the Fathers 
and in the liturgy, they find religion 
expressed in terms which appeal to 
the workers. 

The priests of the Mission Paris, 
says Jean Rogues of Paris, who brought 
the news of this work from France to 
the U. S. when he attended the Liturgi- 
cal Week in Denver last October, “are 
the shock troops among all the priests 
and laymen in the apostolate of the 
proletariat.” 
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' Fore and Aft 


People who brag about their an- 
cestors often have children who can’t 
do the same. 


So live that when a sermon is point- 
ed, it’s not at you. 


Nations will never bury the hatchet 
as long as they have an ax to grind. 


Money talks, but not as loud as 
those who suddenly acquire it. 


Isn’t it sad to see a man take his 
dime to church in a $2,300 car? 


Russia’s plan is to take over while 
we talk over. 
One American family in every three 


has a bookcase. But the _beer-case 


statistics are more encetraging. 
Joseph J. Quinn in the Southwest Courier. 
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Philadelphia: Lippincott. 120 pp., illus. $2.25. Western hemisphere’s largest country; 
customs of its people, bits of history and scenery of its widely varying regions. 
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Carroll, Consolata (Sister Mary Consolata). Pray Love, Rememser [The Story 
of a Family]. New York: Farrar, Strauss. 303 pp. $3. Small-town home life in horse- 
and-buggy days. Recollections of a house full of children. 

ow 

Kieran, John. Foornores on Nature. Wood Engravings by Nora S. Unwin. 
Garden City: Doubleday. 279 pp., illus. $3. Woodland jaunts with a radio pundit 
and editor of the Information Please Almanac. Birds, plants, insects encountered in 


New York and New England. 
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McDermott®#Thomas. KEEPER OF THE Keys; a Life of Pope Pius XII. Milwaukee: 
Bruce. 267 pp., illus. $2.50. Early life, diplomatic career, election, pontificate of Pius 
XII. Good picture of the war and postwar policies and interests of the Pope. 
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Marygrove College. Roor anp Brancn; the Perpetual Timeliness of the Early 
Church Fathers. Detroit: Marygrove College. 55 pp., folio pamphlet. $2. Twenty 
condensed essays on modern problems involved in leisure, the use of the pen and 
reading, the family, industry, and citizenship. The solutions are those of earliest 
Christian tradition. 
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Peterson, Roger Tory. A Fre_p Guipe To THE Birps; Giving Field Marks of All 
Species Found East of the Rockies. 2nd revised and enlarged edition. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin. 290 pp., illus. $3.50. Complete revision, with new illustrations, of the most 
popular pocket manual for wild-bird enthusiasts. Emphasizes marks that identify birds 


at a distance. 
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Ricciotti, Giuseppe. THe Lire or Curist. Translated by Alba I. Zizzamia. Mil- 
waukee: Bruce. 703 pp., illus. $7.50. Up-to-date, critical biography of our Lord by an 
archaeologist of note. Reference to Palestinian customs puts new light on obscure 
passages in the Gospels. For every teacher of the life of Christ. 

ow 

Ryan, John K., & Benard, Edmond Darvil, editors. AMERICAN Essays FOR THE 
NewMan CENTENNIAL. Washington, D.C.; Catholic University of America Press. 
244 pp. $3.50. Articles on Cardinal Newman's thought, literary style, character, and 
enduring influence in America as inspirer of the Newman Club idea. 

ow 

Schamoni, Wilhelm. THe Face or THE Saints. Translation by Anne Fremantle. 
New York: Pantheon. 278 pp., illus. $4.50. How do saints look? Their friends have 
often preserved their likenesses, and here we have authenticated features of 100 of 


them, with short biography of each. 
ow 


Scheeben, Matthias Joseph. THe Mysteries oF Curistianiry. Translated by Cyril 
Vollert. St. Louis: Herder. 834 pp. $6. Notable restatement of Christian teaching. 
Surprising testimony from early writers to show the continuity of a faith that gives 
inspiration to every age. . 
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